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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


Wont  You  Help? 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  that  every 
eligible  store  which  you  can  reach  is  also  a  member. 

The  Association  is  blazing  the  trail  which  will  lead 
to  bigger  and  better  things  in  retailing. 

You  are  paying  the  bills. 

All  retailers  ultimately  will  profit  by  what  you  pay 
for. 

Hence  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  some  of  the 
other  fellows  in  to  help  carry  the  load  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  further  means  by  which  the  Association’s  work 
can  be  projected  still  further  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

As  a  member  of  the  retail  craft  you  owe  it  to  your 
merchant  friends  to  see  that  they  too  are  brought  into 
the  splendid  fellowship  of  this  Association. 

K  you  could  hear  other  merchants  talk,  or  perhaps 
you  do,  of  the  great  benefits  they  have  received 
through  the  Association  you  would  approach  every 
one  of  your  friends  in  the  retail  business  with  the 
deep  conviction  that  you  were  doing  them  a  favor  to 
invite  them  into  membership. 

We  want  them. 

They  need  us. 

Won’t  you  help  to  bring  us  together? 

Won’t  you  cooperate  in  the  Association’s  member¬ 
ship  work? 

Read  the  insert  in  this  issue  and  send  us  a  couple 
of  good  prospects  and  then  back  up  our  efforts  to 
make  them  members. 

Thank  you. 


The  Shadow  of  Ford  j 

What  a  fuss  there  has  been  about  Henry  Ford  and 
his  retail  stores! 

.4nd  what  a  tremendous  loss  of  prestige  all  retail¬ 
ers  have  suffered! 

“The  world’s  richest  man”  opened  stores  for  his 
employees  and  then  decided  to  give  to  the  general 
public  also  permission  to  buy  from  Ford. 

Immediately  the  newspapers  flamed  with  reports 
of  meetings  and  resolutions  of  and  by  retailers  who 
feared  that  Mr.  Ford  was  going  to  put  everybody  else 
out  of  business. 

In  Detroit  alone  the  dire  prediction  was  made  that 
Ford’s  action  would  cause  a  shrinkage  of  property 
values  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  hysteria  filled  many  columns  of  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  space  in  newspapers  throughout  the  nation. 

Retailers  would  stop  buying  Ford  cars. 

Retailers — or  so  it  was  reported — were  refusing  to 
accept  merchandise  delivered  to  them  in  chariots 
bearing  the  earmarks  of  the  Ford  production  system. 

The  situation  sizzled! 

An«l  then  Mr.  Ford’s  manager  announced  that  the 
Fonl  stores,  after  all,  would  be  closed  to  the  general 
public. 

“The  worhl’s  richest  man’’  had  reconsidered  and 
again  the  world  was  safe  for  the  retailer. 

Presumably  there  were  loud  and  prolonged  sighs 
of  relief  and  possibly  a  good  deal  of  congratulation 
over  the  effectiveness  of  prompt  group  action. 

Foolish  retailers! 

•  »  •  •  « 

For  the  time  the  menace  of  Ford’s  shadow  on  the 
world  of  retailing  seems  to  have  passed. 

But  how  about  the  shadow  left  by  these  retailers 
themselves  on  the  entire  field  of  retail  distribution? 

What  can  the  general  public  think  of  it  all? 

Only  this,  that  retail  distribution  is  so  badly  organ¬ 
ized,  so  completely  inefficient,  and  that  retailers  are 
so  stupidly  greedy,  that  consumers  need  some  one  like 
Ford  to  go  into  the  retail  business  and  bring  organ¬ 
ization  and  economy. 

*  »  «  *  « 

Wherever  retailers  of  the  type  who  raised  the  howl 
against  the  possibility  of  Ford  competition  gather, 
there  is  always  much  talk  about  chain  stores  and  mail 
order  houses  and  sometimes  of  the  terrific  ravages 
wrought  by  department  store  competition. 

Such  retailers,  as  the  story  is  told,  are  always  on 
the  verge  of  being  put  out  of  business. 

If  they  really  ivant  to  be  put  out  of  business  could 
they  choose  any  better  tvay  than  to  put  into  the 
minds  of  consumers  that  they  cannot  compete  with 
Ford,  or  the  mail  order  house,  or  the.  chain  store? 

Ford  presumably  is  not  to  be  their  competitor — 
not  just  now. 

But  by  their  demonstrations  they  have  left  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  minds  the  belief  that  Ford — or  someone  as 
efficient — could  undersell  them  by  40  to  50  percent 
of  the  selling  price  of  their  goods. 

The  consumer — like  the  retailer,  like  Mr.  Ford  him¬ 
self — once  an  issue  is  raised,  will  look  out  for  his  own 
best  interests.  Hence  if  it  be  true  that  Ford  can  under- 
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Iftell  tlu-  ordinary  retailers  by  such  a  large  margin, 
obvioii'lv  it  will  pay  the  consuiner  to  patronize  these 
inefficient  ones  as  little  as  possible. 

That  is  what  the  anguish  of  the  protestants  seems 
to  justify  the  consumer  thinking. 

Let's  examine  the  facts. 

There  are  certain  costs  which  must  be  assumed  by 
anyone  who  goes  into  the  retail  business. 

Ford  opened  stores  in  his  plants  to  .sell  his  »‘m- 
ployees. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  anything  like  full 
rent  was  charged  against  such  stores. 

The  location  was  handy  for  his  employees. 

It  probably  would  not  be  handy  for  the  general 
public. 

The  main  ap|)eal  was  economy. 

Economy  of  (listribiition  can  be  achicyeil  by  (rutting 
out  expensiye  seryice. 

Ford  did  that. 

Eliminating  seryice,  howeyer,  makes  any  store  less 
attract  iye. 

If  people  do  not  want  seryice,  if  they  do  not  want 
attract iyeness  then  expenditures  in  that  direction  are 
not  warranted  and  should  he  eliminated  not  only  in 
Ford’s  stores  but  in  retailers’  stores. 

Retailers  generally,  howeyer,  know  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  does  want  service  and  that  an  attractive  store, 

I  up-to-date  fixtures,  good  window  displays,  intelligent 
clerks  are  just  so  many  magnets  which  draw  business 
to  the  .store. 

.4ny  great  manufacturer  can  establish  a  store  in 
some  odd  comer  of  his  plant  from  which  he  can 
purvey  foodstuffs  and  a  limited  line  of  other  com- 
I  modities  and  hy  throwing  the  cost  on  his  successful 
I  manufacturing  enterprise  he  may  undersell  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  competitors. 

That  type  of  competition  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  very 
important. 

The  record  of  the  “company  store"  is  an  old  one, 
I  but  usually  there  is  no  privilege  .so  greatly  desired 
M  by  company  employees  as  the  freedom  to  pass  up  the 
[  company  store  and  shop  outside,  even  at  higher 
prices. 

Ford  as  the  operator  of  company  stores  was  one 
thing. 

;  Ford  as  the  operator  of  stores  for  the  public  would 
be  quite  another. 

To  serve  the  general  public  “the  richest  man  in  the 
world”  would  have  to  do,  with  one  important  excep- 
J  tion  which  will  appear  later  on,  exactly  as  his  smaller 
P  competitors  have  been  doing. 

fj  His  stores  would  have  to  be  conveniently  placed 

I  and  that  means  rent. 

I  His  enterprise  would  have  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
and  that  means  expense  comparable  to  the  expense 
j ;  assumed  by  other  retailers. 

While  Mr.  Ford  does  his  retail  business  through  his 


proposition,  one  in  which  he  could  not  avoid  the 
accumulation  of  expenses  which,  for  the  most  part, 
would  parallel  those  of  other  retailers  serving  the 
.same  class  of  trade. 

It  is  true  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  cost  of 
operation  in  various  types  of  retail  stores,  and  in 
different  stores  in  the  same  trade,  hut  these  variations 
arc  caused  in  <>nly  minor  degree  hy  differences  in 
efficiency.  The  greatest  variance  is  caused  hy  the 
classes  of  trade  that  are  served  and  the  amount  of 
service  and  the  atmosphere  which  they  require. 

In  any  general  retail  enterprise  Mr.  Ford  would 
have  to  face  certain  inevitable  costs  which  would 
teach  him  that  the  retail  business  is  not  all  profit. 

Pcrha[)8  he  would  have  been  willing  to  forego  the 
element  of  profit  in  his  retailing  enterprise  and  use 
that  as  a  means  to  undersell  competitors? 

There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Ford’s  previous  career  to 
indicate  indifference  to  profit.  Whoever  has  followed 
the  reports  of  the  Treasury’s  suit  against  certain 
Ford  stockholders  is  forced  to  recognize  that  Mr. 
Ford’s  profit  experience  in  the  making  of  automobiles 
has  hardly  prepared  him  for  the  shock  of  facing  the 
meagre  profits  earned  by  the  average  retail  grocer, 
for  example. 

It  is  unlikely  the  retail  business  would  appeal  to 
Mr.  Ford,  but  whether  he  should  decide  to  become 
a  retailer  or  not  it  ivould  seem  as  though  established 
retailers  ivould  have  common  sense  enough  to  refrain 
from  immediately  confessing  that  it  ivould  be  impossi~ 
ble  to  compete  tvith  any  man  of  capital,  vision  and 
proved  efficiency  of  method  who  might  care  to  enter 
the  distribution  field. 

«  ,  »  «  *  « 

.4nd  yet  one  can  perhaps  understand  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  protesting  retailers  when  one  recognizes 
that  they  are  of  a  class  which  has  stupidly  surrend¬ 
ered  its  birthright  and  held  up  its  wrists  for  the 
shackles  of  the  nationally-advertising  manufacturers. 

Here  lies  the  real  danger  to  retailers! 

If  Mr.  Ford,  or  any  great  manufacturer  who  has 
come  to  All  an  Intensely  dramatic  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  should  choose  to  go  into  the  retail  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  he  could  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  aver¬ 
age  grocer  of  today  to  compete  with  him  and  he  could 
make  huge  proAts  too. 

To  do  this  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  increase 
greatly  the  efficiency  of  his  clerks  or  of  his  store 
layouts. 

All  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  cut  out  the 
nationally-advertised  brand  system  which  the  retail 
grocers  have  built  and  which  now  leaves  them  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  brink  of  disaster  and-ready  to  shriek  with 
fear  at  the  possibility  of  real  competition. 

Careful  and  disinterested  laboratory  analyses  of 
many  nationally-advertised  articles,  and  of  unadver¬ 
tised  equivalents,  were  presented  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  last 


company  stores  he  can  keep  some  costs  down  and 
others  he  can  disperse  over  his  huge  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

[  Let  Mr.  Ford  set  out  to  establish  stores  over  the 
j!  country  for  the  purpose  of  underselling  other  retailers 
and  he  would  And  himself  facing  a  very  different 


spring  in  connection  with  the  hearing  on  the  Capper- 
Kelly  price-Axing  bill. 

These  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  retailers 
and  consumers  are  paying  hugely  increased  prices  for 
many  advertised  articles. 

In  some  fields  retailers  have  unthinkingly  hooked 
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on  to  the  advertifled  brands  and  pushed  them  to  the 
exelusion  of  everything  else  because  it  seemed  “the 
easiest  way.” 

If  now  a  man  like  Ford,  who  has  had  tremendous 
advertising,  a  dramatic  figure  watched  by  the  general 
public  with  faith  in  his  business  efficiency,  should 
enter  the  retail  business  and  instead  of  buying  and 
selling  the  brands  of  other  manufacturers  should  set 
out  to  know  merchandise  grades  and  to  buy  value, 
FortTs  own  reputation  would  inspire  public  confi¬ 
dence  and  he  could  then  easily  undersell  the  brand- 
dominated  retailers  on  at  least  equivalent  qualities. 

Some  day  it  will  be  done! 

«  «  «  •  « 

Retailers  should  try  earnestly  to  get  away  from 
the  idea  that  they  are  divinely  appointed  to  serve  the 
community  and  that  no  new  idea  and  no  new  figure 
must  be  permitted  to  enter  their  field  if  it  promises 
to  be  troublesome  for  them. 

The  individual  retailer  will  be  permitted  to  survive 
just  so  long  as  he  does  a  job  which  pleases  the  public 
and  when  he  cannot  keep  up-to-date  and  cannot  meet 
the  demands  of  competition  he  must  be  prepared  to 
pass  out  of  the  picture. 

The  idea  of  parceling  out  the  retail  business  of  the 
United  States  among  a  lot  of  manufacturers’  agents 
and  requiring  all  to  sell  at  the  same  price  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  scheme  but  it  never  will  work  out,  and  if  it 
were  tried  it  would  prove  the  worst  thing  in  the  world 
for  these  retailers  themselves  because  it  would  make 
such  dealers  absolutely  unfit  for  real  competition. 

Assume  that  at  this  juncture  when  the  shadow 
of  Mr.  Ford  has  scared  all  these  retailers  into  hysteria, 
there  were  a  law  like  the  Capper-Kelly  bill  on  the 
books. 

Could  Mr.  Ford,  if  he  wanted  to  compete  tvith  the 
grocers,  ask  anything  sweeter  than  that? 

Mr.  Ford  has  maintained  the  selling  price  on  his 
own  automobile  through  the  agency  system  and,  pre¬ 
sumably,  as  a  manufacturer  he  might  favor  a  price¬ 
fixing  measure. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  show,  however,  that  in  buy¬ 
ing  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  his  products  he 
has  ever  adopted  brand  specification  instead  of  grade 
specification.  He  has  always  wanted  the  most  in  qual¬ 
ity  for  the  least  money  and  no  one  more  quickly  than 
Henry  Ford  would  fight — as  he  fought  the  Selden 
patents — any  attempt  to  say  to  him,  “because  your 
car  is  equipped  with  Firestone  tires,  or  a  Warner 
speedometer,  or  because  it  is  upholstered  with  this 
or  that  material,  you  cannot  sell  the  car  for  less  than 
your  competitors  using  the  same  things  sell  theirs.” 

If  Henry  Ford  came  into  the  retail  field  and  found 
a  law  permitting  nationally-advertising  manufacturers 
to  fix  the  retailers’  resale  prices,  you  know  that  he 
would  not  handle  the  merchandise  of  such  manufac¬ 
turers. 

He  would  through  his  own  great  name  build  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  things  which  he  could  offer  to  the  public 
for  the  public’s  and  his  own  best  advantage — 

— and  in  doing  it  he  would  leave  his  brand-en¬ 
slaved  competitors  high  and  dry. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 


his  present  stores,  while  cereals  and  grocery  special- 
ties  are  advertised  brands,  all  coffee,  tea,  flour  and 
other  staples  are  marked  “Ford.”  Butter  bears  hi* 
name.  Shoes  carry  the  script-typed  “Ford”  on  the 
sole,  etc. 

Therein,  without  doubt,  lies  some  of  Ford’s  ability 
to  undersell. 

The  stage  is  set  for  someone  like  Ford  to  take  the 
short  cut  back  to  freedom,  service  and  value  in  the 
retail  grocery  trade. 

»  *  «  «  « 

In  our  own  trade,  fortunately,  branded  merchan¬ 
dise  has  not  yet  become  so  great  a  problem. 

Many  branded  lines  unquestionably  are  of  high 
(|uality  and  the  manufacturers  behind  them  deserr- 
edly  enjoy  the  highest  of  reputations. 

Where  such  brands  have  been  made  popular  with 
the  store’s  trade  it  would  be  ridiculously  unwise  for 
anyone  to  advise  retailers  to  throw  them  out  or  to  re¬ 
fuse  sincere  cooperation  with  the  manufacturers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wide-awake  retailer  will 
question  himself  before  encouraging  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  system. 


The  Trend  in  Retailing,  ^ 

Folks  are  asking,  “what  is  the  trend  in  retailing?” 

It  would  be  closer  to  fact  to  say,  “the  trends  which  L 
affect  retailing.”  J 

As  we  see  it,  there  are  three  principal  trends  which  1 
are  being  felt,  and  which  will  be  more  felt  here¬ 
after,  in  the  retail  world. 

The  first  is  a  trend  among  consumers.  I 

It  is  a  trend  toward  an  awakening  individualism  ; 
of  taste.  ‘ 

More  artistic  merchandise  is  wanted.  ^ 

In  this  department  of  The  Bulletin  for  March  ■ 
we  set  up  the  thesis  that  any  prolonged  period  of  i 
prosperity  inevitably  reacts  upon  the  desires  of  men  | 
and  women  to  form  a  higher  standard  of  taste. 

Such  a  trend  might  have  been  foreseen  by  American 
retailers  and  probably  was  anticipated  by  some. 

So  far  as  the  majority  are  concerned,  however,  it  j 
seems  safe  to  say  that  their  customers  have  progressed 
further  and  faster  than  their  buyers. 

The  job  today  is  to  procure  or  develop  merchan¬ 
dise  which  artistically,  and  according  to  new  stand-  1 
ards  of  taste,  is  more  desirable. 

This  task  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  | 
many  consumers  do  not  want  to  pay  any  more  for  such  U 
merchandise  than  they  have  paid  for  less  desirable.  ■ 
It  seems  like  one  of  the  anomalies  in  the  situation 
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that,  since  boom  times  of  prosperity  cannot  last  for¬ 
ever,  this  awakening  taste  on  the  part  of  consumers 
induced  by  greater  prosperity  is  likely  to  express 
itself  when  that  particular  prosperous  period  has 
about  run  its  course.  Consequently  consumers  are  | 
likely  to  find  themselves  with  higher  standards  of 
taste  and  diminishing  incomes  with  which  to  satisfy 
their  new  requirements. 

Incomes  as  yet  may  show  no  strong  tendency  toward 
diminution  but  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  assume 
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that  the  time  will  eoiiie  when  u  slow’  ami  perhaps 
t^teadv  decline  will  set  in. 

Meantime  our  years  of  prosperity  have  elevatetl  the 
public's  taste  and  profjressive  merehamlisers  must 
tiifiire  upon  meeting  the  situation  without  undue  in¬ 
creases  in  merchandise  prices. 

*  »  «  »  * 

The  second  important  trend  is  the  treml  among 
inanufacturers. 

This  also  has  its  effect  on  retailers. 

It  is  a  trend  which  is  bringing  the  manufacturer 
more  and  more  out  in  front  between  the  consumer 
and  the  retailer. 

IMainlv  we  are  entering  an  age  when  the  big  prob¬ 
lem  must  be  <listrihution. 

The  United  States,  originally  an  agricultural  na¬ 
tion.  with  the  great  growth  of  manufacturing  became 
an  industrial  nation,  the  greatest  perhaps  in  all  the 
world.  Quickened  by  the  effects  of  four  years  of  war 
in  Europe  and  finally  by  our  own  participation  in 
the  war,  there  have  been  tremendous  increases  in  our 
machinery  for  production  and.  at  the  same  time, 
great  strides  in  the  development  of  more  efficient 
use  of  machines. 

As  a  result,  if  all  our  jiroduction  machinery  were 
to  be  run  full  time  the  resultant  surplus  of  commodi¬ 
ties  would  be  unbelievably  great. 

A  study  made  by  Edmund  Brown.  Jr.,  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  which  is  quoted  in  Borso- 
di’s  “Distribution  Age,”  shows  the  estimated  capacity 
of  American  flour  mills  as  two  and  one  half  times 
their  largest  production,  steel  plants  with  an  excess 
capacity  of  70  percent,  shoe  factories  80  percent,  cop¬ 
per  smelters  an  excess  capacity  of  100  percent,  lum¬ 
ber  mills  300  percent,  automobiles  80  percent  and  so 
on. 

The  men  who  have  their  investments  and  their 
hopes  of  profit  tied  up  in  all  this  excess  of  production 
machinery  are  just  like  the  rest  of  us — they  want 
the  benefit  of  each  last  unit  of  production  of  which 
their  plants  are  capable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consumer  would  gladly 
consume  much  more  of  everything  if  his  purchasing 
capacity  would  permit. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  plain  that  both 
producer  and  consumer  must  be  dissatisfied  over  the 
cost  of  distribution  and  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  inefficiency  of  distributors. 

Therefore  there  is,  and  must  continue  to  be  on 
increasing  scale,  a  strong  urge  for  manufacturers  to 
push  themselves  and  their  products  more  directly 
into  the  consumer’s  eye  with  the  hope  of  insuring 
for  their  own  products  a  greater  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  buying  power. 

This  is  a  trend  which  retailers  must  face. 

No  question  of  ethics,  or  so  it  seems  to  us.  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  matter.  The  manufacturer  is  entitled 
to  a  market.  The  retailer  stands  before  him  as  the 
representative  of  such  a  market.  If  the  retailer’s  pro¬ 
cesses  are  crude  and  cumbersome,  if  they  are  too 
costly  and  inefficient,  the  manufacturer  must  go  to 
the  consumer  himself. 

If  in  his  method  of  going  to  the  consumer  he  se¬ 
lects  a  still  more  costlv  svstem  of  distribution  that  is 


unfortunate  ami.  in  the  mass,  is  bound  to  have  a  de¬ 
trimental  effect  by  reducing  still  further  the  consu¬ 
mer’s  ability  to  purchase  commodities,  although  the 
atlvertising  manufacturer  hy  building  an  aura  of  sup¬ 
posed  value  and  ilesirability  around  his  product  may 
prosper  individually  by  it. 

The  fundamental  economics  of  distribution  are  to 
be  written  through  experimentation,  hy  trial  and 
error  jierhaps,  in  this  age. 

The  great  question  today  is  whether  the  retailer 
or  the  manufacturer  is  to  dominate  in  the  field  ot 
distribution. 

Already  the  battlefronts  are  being  formed. 

And  the  composition  i»f  those  armies  is  very  curi¬ 
ous. 

On  the  one  siile  may  be  found  a  group  of  strong 
nationally-advertising  manufacturers  who  have  drawn 
into  their  train  a  huge  number  of  smaller  retailers, 
to  whom  manufacturer-dominance  seems  their  salva¬ 
tion. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  large  group  of  powerlul 
retailers  who  have  drawn  into  their  ranks  an  army 
of  less  consjiicuously  known  manufaclurers  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  do  business  with  the  retailer  rather  than  the 
consumer. 

Which  side  is  going  to  triumph? 

It  is  much  too  soon  to  seek  the  answer. 

Through  it  all.  however,  must  run  a  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

And  this  much  can  be  said  for  retailer  dominance 
in  spite  of  such  waste  and  inefficiency  and  ignor¬ 
ance  as  may  still  survive  in  retailing,  the  retailer’s 
system  is  much  less  costly  than  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  method. 

It  is  a  problem  which  does  not  touch  ethics  at  all 
and  it  should  be  faced  with  as  little  prejudice  as 
]ios8ible. 

«  »  «  »  « 

The  third  trend  is  the  trend  among  retailers  them¬ 
selves. 

It  is  a  turning  to  more  scientific  operation. 

The  sudden  interest  in  unit  stock  control  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  this,  a  desire  to  know  their  businesses  more 
thoroughly  and  intimately  than  ever  before. 

It  is  a  movement  to  eliminate  waste  through  mak¬ 
ing  practical  the  study  and  understanding  of  minute 
details  heretofore  disregarded. 

In  this  direction  lies  justification  for  great  optim¬ 
ism,  jirovided  control  systems  are  not  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  so  complex  and  costly  as  to  defeat  the  economies 
at  which  *hev  are  aimed. 

After  all,  the  retailer  is  without  reason  for  existence 
if  he  is  not  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  consumer 
and  systems  which  operate  to  reveal  more  closely 
to  the  retailer  the  desires  of  his  customers  are  a  great 
step  in  the  right  direction  if  they  can  be  effectively 

and  inexpensively  maintained. 

«  «  «  *  « 

Whether  you  agree  with  us  in  these  thoughts  or  not, 
you  will  agree  that  the  retail  business  was  never 
more  interesting  than  it  is  now  and  the  premiums 
for  brains  and  energy  were  never  greater. 
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Fur  Storage  by  the  Fumigation  Method 
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This  report  gives  the  opinion  of  Dr.  H.  B. 
Faber  on  the  killing  of  moths  and  moth  eggs  by 
fumigation ;  the  jxiint  of  view  of  a  manufacturer 
of  small  fumigating  vaults  on  storing  furs  by  this 
system  or  by  the  cold  storage  method ;  a  resume  of 
what  Bullock’s  of  Los  Angeles  have  accomplished  in 
storing  furs  by  fumigating  rather  than  by  cold  storage, 
and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Back  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  regarding  Bullock’s  system. 

Aery  little  is  said  about  cold  storage  for  this  system 
is  generally  understood  and  very  popular.  The  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group  wishes  to  focus  attention 
on  the  fumigating  system  because  it  has  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  Bullock’s,  who  have  l)een  very  generous 
in  permitting  us  to  publish  data  which  they  have  col¬ 
lect  eil  at  great  exjiense  of  money  and  energy. 

The  Association  has  not  carried  on  any  experiments. 
VVe  have  simply  collected  the  available  material  on  the 
subject,  weeded  out  that  which  seemed  unimportant  and 
included  the  part  which  we  believe  would  interest  Ixith 
large  and  small  merchants.  If  fur  storage  by  fumiga¬ 
tion  is  practical,  the  smallest  merchant  can  go  after  this 
tyi)e  of  business,  liecause  of  the  simple  installation  re¬ 
quired  and  the  very  small  cost  of  ojjeration.  The 
large  merchant  can  save  the  cost  of  refrigeration 
machinery,  engineers  to  operate  it,  and  the  floor  space 
which  it  occupies.  Another  saving  will  come  from  the 
increased  amount  of  work  which  can  be  done  by  the 
jieople  working  inside  of  the  storage  vaults,  for  they 
can  wear  ordinary  clothing  and  need  not  take  time 
off  or  work  in  tricks  of  30  minutes  to  keep  warm. 

Fur  Storage 

System  Used  by  Bullock's 

Bullock’s,  one  of  the  largest  department  store  in  Los 
Angeles,  have  adopted  the  fumigating  system  of  fur 
storage  on  a  large  scale.  This  store  has  three  vaults, 
each  approximately  20  feet  wide,  23  feet  long,  side  by 
side,  with  a  capacity  for  3300  garments.  The  vaults 
are  built  of  hollow  tile,  which  made  it  necessary  to  in- 
stal  an  "A.  D.  T.”  burglar  alarm  system.  This  was 
done  because  at  some  future  date  the  company  expects 
to  increase  the  size  of  its  building,  and  at  that  time  will 
build  concrete  fur  vaults  on  one  of  the  upjier  floors  of 
the  new  structural 


The  cost  of  operating  this  system  is  practically  neg¬ 
ligible.  It  requires-  but  six  gallons  of  chemical  at 
$1.60  a  gallon  to  fumigate  each  vault  every  sixty  days. 
'I'he  customers  do  not  object  to  having  their  furs  stored 
in  this  manner.  The  furs  are  not  kept  in  a  gas  filled 
container  longer  than  during  the  fumigating  period, 
and  ix)sitively  no  odors  are  retained.  Delivery  of  the 
goods  can  be  made  immediately,  as  the  fur  is  always 
in  condition  to  be  worn. 

Bullock’s  have  operated  the  system  for  the  past  two 
years  and  have  not  had  any  trouble;  the  store  recom¬ 
mends  the  method. 

Fumigating  Process 

Small  fumigating  cabinets  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  large  fumigating  vaults  for  the  original  dis- 
infc-cting  of  garments  before  they  are  placed  in  the 
large  vault?.  The  size  of  these  preliminary  cabinets 
dei>ends  entirely  on  the  number  of  fur  coats  which 
must  be  handled  each  day.  Garments  to  lie  stored 
are  run  through  the  tumbling  drums,  and  then  cleaned 
by  compressed  air.  After  this,  they  are  placed  in  small 
air-tight  cabinets  for  fumigation.  A  chemical  mixture 
of  carlxjn  disulphide,  3  ounces,  with  tetrachloride.  6 
ounces,  is  poured  into  the  receptacles  of  these  small 
cabinets  and  the  garments  remain  in  them  for  twelve 
hours.  Bullcxrk’s  are  satisfied  that  this  process  devi¬ 
talizes  all  forms  of  moth  life. 

The  garments  are  taken  from  the  small  cabinets 
after  the  fumigation  and  placed  in  the  large  vaults. 
-About  every  60  days  each  vault  is  given  a  fumigation 
by  pumping  6  gallons  of  tetrachloride-ethyl  acetate 
into  the  troughs  of  the  vault.  This  is  equivalent  to  one 
gallon  to  each  800  cubic  feet.  The  fumigation  lasts 
for  a  period  of  20  hours  or  longer,  and  when  completed, 
the  dampers  are  opened  in  the  ventilating  system  and 
the  fans  are  turned  on,  thereby  clearing  the  vaults 
of  all  fumes.  Carbon  disulphide  is  not  used  in  fumi¬ 
gating  the  large  vaults,  as  it  is  inflammable  and  would 
l)e  dangerous  to  use  in  that  quantity. 

During  the  cold  weather,  when  the  fumigation  of 
the  large  vaults  is  made,  the  steam  valves  are  opened 
so  that  the  temperature  control  system  will  work,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  80  degrees 
during  the  fumigation  period.  During  the  summer 
it  is  unnecessary  to  use  the  temperature  control  system. 

The  formula  of  carbon  tetrachloride-ethyl  acetate 
mixture  is : 
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C'arl)on  tetrachloride — three  parts 
Ethyl  acetate — one  part 

Tlie  following  are  Bullock’s  specifications  for  these 
fur  storage  vaults: 

Vaults 

Three  vaults  in  a  row.  Total  capacity  3,300  pieces. 
Inside  dimensions  20  feet  by  22  feet.  Ceiling  10  ft. — 

9  inches. 


^ _ /Jir _ 
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Working  Plan  of  Bullock's  Fur  Storage  Vaults 


Wall  Construction 

Four  inch  tile  walls,  finished  inside  with  cement  and 
a  putty  coat.  Outside  sand  finish.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  rooms  be  air-tight 


One  door  into  each  vault  in  the  center  of  the  22 
ft.  side.  These  doors  are  2  feet  6  inches  x  6  feet  6 
inches,  regular  refrigerator  type.  Inside  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  door  is  a  steel  door  with  a  combination  lock. 

Temperature  Control 

Ventilating  system  consists  of  one  horse  power  in¬ 
duction  type  motor,  a  suction  fan  and  a  blowing  fan 
with  8  inch  galvanized  ventilation  conduits.  All  this 

equipment  is  located 
on  the  roof  just 
above  the  vaults. 

_ U  There  is  an  intake 

,  ^  '  and  an  exhaust  with 

shut-off  dampers  for 

—  — - j —  each  vault.  The  in- 

— • — p  ^  take  enters  the  vault 

I  from  the  top  and 

•  extends  about  12 

0  '  inches  below  the 

^  *  ceiling.  The  exhaust 

,  ^  •  enters  the  vault 

— 0 - -  g  •  from  the  top  on  the 

ed  opposite  side  of  the 

cl  -  .  vault  from  the  in- 

^  r  take  and  extends  to 

T  -•  fhc  floor, — the  the- 

I  ory  of  this  arrange- 

♦  I  ment  being  that  the 

I  gases  are  heavier 

0  ^  ^  than  air,  and  with 

'  1— ^  ^  the  air  forced  in 

from  the  top  of  the 

**■»>. -  room  and  sucked 

— out  from  the  l)ottom 
>  a  complete  change 

1  I  in  the  air  can  be 

made  immediately. 

- Fumigating  System 

Three  galvanized 
troughs  8  inches 
wide  by  4  inches 
deep  by  7  feet  long 
—1  are  connected  across 

one  end  with  a 
■  ■  T  trough  of  like  di- 

I  ^  '  >3  AV  Irvttke  mensions  suspended 

I  ^  12  inches  below  the 

^  ceiling.  A  55  gallon 

drum  of  Carbon 

U  Tetrachloride-Ethyl 

Acetate  is  located  at 
one  corner  on  the 
outside  of  the  vaults. 
From  this  drum  a 
^  inch  pipe  is  run 
up  and  suspended 
from  the  ceiling, 

,  running  along  over 

^  the  doors  across 

— ^  ' 8“  ‘a"** 

.  vaults.  A  feeder 

— is  taken  off  the  line 

and  enters  each 
vault  through  the 
wall  emptying  into 
ge  Vaults  the  chemical  troughs. 

Each  feeder  has  a 
separate  shut-off.  A 
small  hand  pump 
is  connected  to  the  drum  for  pumping  the  chemical 
into  the  troughs.  The  drum  also  has  a  gauge  on  it 
showing  the  quantity  of  chemical  pumped  into  the 
vault.  (Gravity  feed  would  be  better.) 
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Racks 

Adjustable  brackets  are  arranged  for  hanging  long 
garments  on  both  upper  and  lower  racks. 

Fumigating  Cabinets 

The  air-tight  steel  cabinets  hold  about  15  garments 
each. 

Opiflion  of  the 

U.  S,  Depart7tient  of  Agricultu7'e 

Dr.  E.  A.  Back,  Entomologist  in  Charge  of  Stored 
Product  Insect  Investigations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Washington,  D.  C..  Itas  inspected  the  Bullock  system 
of  Fur  Storage  and  in  a  letter  of  March  9th,  1927  to 
the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  made  the  following 
statement  regarding  it : 

“ . The  Bureau  of  Entomologj'  has  been 

recommending  the  control  measures  used  by  Bullock’s 
for  years. 

“In  our  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1353,  which  gives 
information  regarding  clothes  moths  and  their  control, 
we  advocate  several  methods  of  fumigation  in  tight 
enclosures  for  the  destruction  of  all  insect  life  in  furs, 
garments,  etc.  Thus,  under  varying  conditions,  this 
Bureau  recommends  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas,  cyanogen  chloride  gas,  carbon  disulphid,  carbon 
tetrachloride,  or  the  ethyl  acetate-carlxm  tetrachloride 
mixture.  Which  gas  to  use  depends  largely  upon  the 
per.sonal  preference  and  the  method  of  storage.  When 
garments  are  hung  in  rooms  and  not  solidly  packed  in 
chests,  any  one  of  the  above  mentioned  gases  can  be 
dei)ended  upon  to  give  results. 

“Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  and  cyanogen  chloride  gas 
are  deadly  to  human  beings  and  must,  therefore,  be 
used  only  by  very  careful  and  experienced  persons. 
Carl)on  disulphid  is  inflammable  and  explosive,  hence 
insurance  companies  generally  rule  against  its  use 
in  establishments  carrying  fire  insurance.  The  ethyl 
acetate-carbon  tetrachloride  mixture  leaves  an  odor  that 
must  he  considered. 

Character  of  Chemicals 

“Of  the  al)ove  mentioned  fumigants,  carlxm  tetrach¬ 
loride  is  the  least  offensive.  It  is  non-inflammable, 
non-explosive,  injures  no  fabric  or  fur,  so  far  as  we 
know,  it  has  no  disagreeable  odor  and  in  especially 
built  rooms  and,  at  a  temperature  of  75  degrees  to  80 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  is  very  effective  in  killing  clothes 
moths.  It  can,  of  course,  he  used  without  vitiating 
fire  insurance,  and  while  a  person  would  be  killed  if 
shut  up  in  a  room  containing  much  of  it,  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  dangerous  gas.  It  is  not  a  new  fumigant.  It 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Department  for  years 
as  a  fumigant  against  insects.  In  uncontrolled  rooms 
and  at  lower  temperatures  it  is  not  particularly  effec¬ 
tive,  hence  it  is  not  favored  as  a  fumigant  in  such 
rather  loosely  constructed  containers  as  an  average 
living-room,  a  railroad  box  car,  or  a  moving  van,  but 
in  a  room  built  especially  for  fumigation  in  which 
the  temperature  may  be  raised  at  will  to  75  degrees 
or  80  degrees  F.  carbon  tetrachloride  can  be  depended 
upon. 

“Furthermore,  it  is  known  that  no  type  of  fumigation 


will  render  furs  or  f.abrics  immune  to  future  moth  - 
attack.  /\s  soon  as  a  garment  comes  out  of  the  fumi¬ 
gating  vault  it  is  likely  to  become  infested,  provided  r 
the  moth  has  an  opjjortunity  to  get  into  it.  A  garment  r 
that  has  been  effectively  fumigated  can  be  wra])i)ed 
well  in  i)ajKr  immediately  after  fumigation  and  will  1 
remain  free  from  moths  indefinitely,  provided  the  f 
l)ai>er  covering  does  iu)t  l>ecome  broken.  Well  fumi-  r 
gated  garments,  if  placed  where  they  cannot  be  reached 
by  moths,  will  remain  unaffected.  | 

“Bullock’s  have  taken  the  alxwe  mentioned  facts  and 
created  in  their  plant  conditions  favorable  to  garment  = 
j)rotection.  They  have  selected  a  fumigatit  that  can  be  = 
used  in  quantity  in  a  modern  establishment  without 
jeopardizing  the  health  of  emjdoyees  or  the  fire  in¬ 
surance.  Realizing  that  carbon  tetrachloride  is  not 
effective  in  poorly  constructed  rooms  at  lower  tern-  J 
peratures,  they  have  installed  a  battery  of  rooms  equip-  ' 
ped  with  refrigerator  type  dottrs  sujjplemented  with 
burglar  proof  (loors.-  The  temixrature  of  the  rooms 
can  be  raised  during  the  period  of  fumigation  to  80  | 

degrees  Fahrenheit  and  there  maintained  by  thermos-  [ 
tatic  control  installed  in  each  room.  E.xhaust  fans  I 

and  a  ventilating  system  provide  for  the  rapid  removal  | 

of  the  gas  after  fumigation.  I 

Ventilation  of  Rooms  f 

“Since  carlx>n  tetrachloride  gas  is  heavier  than  air,  | 

it  is  better  to  have  the  liquid  which  eva]x)rates  form-  I 

ing  the  gas  introduced  into  the  rooms  near  the  ceiling.  I 
Thus,  susjiended  from  the  ceiling  of  each  room  and  J 
connected  by  pipes  with  a  drum  of  liquid  carbon  tet-  ■ 
rachloride  kept  outside  of  the  battery  of  rooms  is  an 
open  pipe  or  trough.  The  ov>erator  can,  by  using  a 
hand  pump  attached  to  the  drum,  jnimp  into  any  room  ’ 
the  desired  amount  of  liquid.  The  introduction  of 
the  liquid  and  the  ventilation  after  fumigation  can  lx 
effected  after  the  room  or  rooms  have  Ixen  closed  and 
locked,  thus  removing  all  danger  of  theft  or  danger 
to  the  worker. 

“The  question  arises,  how  often  must  such  storage 
rooms  be  fumigated?  No  definite  answer  as  to  fre¬ 
quency  should  be  given.  Garments  going  into  such 
rooms  may  or  may  not  be  fumigated  Ijeforeliand.  If 
all  garments  received  for  storage  were  received  on  one 
single  day,  then  a  single  fumigation  of  the  large  rooms  | 
would  serve  all  purposes  for  summer  protection.  But  I 
since  most  stores  receive  garments  at  intervals — often 
daily — over  a  considerable  period,  it  w’ill  be  appreciated  |_ 
that  each  day’s  consignment  to  storage  should  be  fu-  j 
migated  to  kill  moths  or  a  fresh  stock  of  moths  is  likely  [ 
to  he  introduced  into  the  larger  rooms  with  the  entry 
of  each  consignment. 

Frequency  of  Fumigation 

“It  is  not  feasible  to  fumigate  the  large  rooms  each 
day.  hence  Bullock’s  have  installed  small  portable  vaults 
in  their  workrooms  which  are  similar  to  closets  or 
small  wardrobes.  Garments  received  one  day  are  thor¬ 
oughly  overhauled  according  to  the  usual  method  pre¬ 
paratory  to  summer  storage  and  just  before  closing 
hours  are  hung  in  the  small  fumigating  vaults  to  be 
fumigated  with  carbon  tetrachloride  over  night.  The 
following  day  they  are  removed  and  placed  in  the  large 
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storaj^e  rooms  and  tliere  held  until  required  by  the 
jatron. 

-It  will  he  appreciated  that  it  the  larj^er  rooms  could 
remain  closed  at  all  times  or  it  it  could  he  proved  that 
no  moths  existed  in  the  establishment  outside  the 
rooms,  it  would  not  he  necessary  ever  to  fumigate 
the  large  storage  rooms  when  the  practice  of  fumigating 
in  the  small  vaults  is  followed.  No  such  guarantee 
however,  can  he  easily  given  by  any  firm,  hence  the 
Bullock's  provision  for  the  occasional  fumigation  of  the 
larger  vaults.  The  freciuency  of  such  fumigation  must 
necessarily  depend  uixjn  the  judgment  of  the  foreman 
who  understands  the  conditions  of  his  own  depart¬ 
ment.  If  these  are  good  a  fumigation  once  every  two 
weeks  during  the  height  of  the  receiving  seasons  would 
seem  almost  more  than  necessary.  I  can  conceive  of 
conditions  where  a  fumigation  of  once  a  month  would  he 
sufticitnt.  The  cost  of  fumigation  is  very  little.  Eight 
or  ten  i)ounds  of  carbon  tetrachloride  liquid  for  each 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  storage  space  under  controlled 
conditions  will  give  results  during  an  overnight  fumiga¬ 
tion.  The  cost  is  primarily  that  of  installing  the  rooms 
and  the  small  quarantine  vaults. 

“The  Bullock  system  is  very  simple ;  it  requires  care¬ 
fulness,  intelligence  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  clothes  moth.  There  seems  to 
be  no  real  foundation  for  the  belief  that  cold  tempera¬ 
tures  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  "oil  and  luster" 
etc.,  of  furs.  There  need  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for 
making  provision  for  protection  of  this  sort.  Any 
firm  can  secure  the  services  of  engineers  to  prepare 
])lans  to  suit  any  location  or  volume  of  business.  Ex- 
l)ensive  equipment  is  not  necessary.  Cheaply  con¬ 
structed  rooms  without  e.xhaust  fans  can  be  used.  Other 
fumigants  than  carhon  tetrachloride  can  be  used  by 
the  stores  if  the  cqxirator  understands  them,  but  the 
Bullock  system  is  a  most  e.xcellent  one  and  may  well 
l»e  followed  hy  any  firm.” 

kSiiggestion  for 
Impro  ving  the  Faults 

One  objection  to  the  Bullocks  System  of  Fur  Storage 
which  has  been  given  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Gtx)ds 
.Association’s  investigator,  is  that  moths  are  liable 
to  get  into  the  vaults  when  the  vault  doors  are  opened 
and  do  damage  to  the  contents  before  the  time  for  the 
next  fumigation.  Stores  which  have  a  good  fur  repair 
business  must  open  and  close  their  vaults  quite  often. 
One  answer  to  this  objection  is  given  by  Bullocks  when 
they  built  their  vaults  in  3  sections.  Permanent  Stor¬ 
age  is  placed  in  2  of  the  vaults.  The  third  vault  holds 
most  of  the  merchandise  to  Ije  repaired.  This  third 
vault  can  l)e  fumigated  more  often  than  the  vaults 
which  seldom  are  opened.  While  the  vaults  are  being 
fumigated  the  auxiliary  small  fumigating  cabinets  are 
used  for  protecting  coats  which  may  come  in  for  stor¬ 
age. 

Perhaps  an  improvement  on  this  method  would  be 
to  build  storm  doors  around  each  entrance  to  the  vaults. 
Anyone  entering  would  have  to  pass  through  a  small 
room  before  arriving  at  the  main  door  of  the  vault. 
This  room  could  be  lined  with  cedar  tar  pajHir  or  have 
moth  balls  in  it.  As  an  extra  precaution,  the  air  pres¬ 
sure  of  this  small  nxun  could  l)e  maintained  slightly 


higher  than  atmospheric  pressure  by  using  a  small 
automatic  air  compressor  with  an  air  pressure  valve 
control.  When  the  storm  door  was  opened  air  would 
rush  outward  and  keep  insect  life  from  flying  inward. 
The  lowering  of  the  air  j)ressure  in  the  small  room 
would  automatically  start  a  small  blower  which  would 
maintain  the  outward  flow  of  air. 

The  writer  believes  that  such  an  arrangement  can 
be  worked  out  successfully  by  competent  engineers  and 
make  it  feasible  to  enter  the  vaults  at  will  without 
e.xtra  hazard  to  the  furs. 

Report  of 

Another  lnvestigatio?i 

About  1916  Dr.  Henry  B.  Faber  undertook  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  use  of  gas  for  killing  moths  to  take 
the  place  of  cold  storage.  Prior  to  this  time  he  had 
been  intimately  connected  with  the  cold  storage  in¬ 
terests,  having  operated  one  of  the  largest  plants  in 
the  country,  the  King’s  County  Storage  Company, 
where  the  refrigeration  of  fur  vaults  was  a  matter 
directly  under  his  supervision.  Dr.  Faber  states  that 
he  investigated  practically  all  the  systems  in  operation 
and  visited  a  great  many  of  the  fur  vaults.  He  came 
to  the  realization  that  refrigeration  not  only  was  ex- 
l)ensive,  but  was  not  as  efficient  in  killing  moths  as 
fumigation  by  gas.  He  basis  this  conclusion  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts : 

“Moths  lay  eggs  in  the  wool  or  fur  or  fabric.  These 
eggs  hatch  and  the  worm  feeds  iqx)n  the  fabric.  This  is 
the  time  the  damage  is  done.  The  worm  develops  into 
a  winged  moth,  when  the  feeding  stops,  and  the  only 
function  of  an  injurious  nature  that  the  moth  then 
has  is  to  lay  eggs.” 

.Moth  Eggs 

“'I'he  moth  worms  and  the  deveUqied  moth  itself 
were  obtained  from  the  Federal  Bureau  and  extensive 
tests  were  conducted  in  my  laboratory  with  the  object 
of  finding  a  gas  which  would  not  only  prevent  the  moth 
from  laying  eggs,  but  actually  kill  the  eggs.  Moth 
balls  and  the  smell  of  cedar  and  other  things  that  are 
used  by  housewives  only  give  an  odor  which  prevents 
the  moth  from  roosting  and  laying  its  eggs.  Once  the 
eggs  are  deposited,  the  moth  balls  are  useless,  and  it  is 
quite  doubtful  whether  refrigeration  is  altogether  a 
sure  preventative. 

“The  investigation  led  into  the  use  of  two  organic 
liquids  which  rapidly  evaporated.  A  small  amount  of 
cedar  oil  was  added  to  give  a  pleasant  odor.  These 
chemicals  not  only  prevented  the  moth  from  roosting, 
but  actually  killed  the  eggs  and  prevented  them  from 
hatching  into  the  worm  forms  which  do  the  injury. 

“It  was  found  that  the  chemicals  employed  might 
carry  a  fire  hazard  if  used  cardessly.  With  this  in  mind 
carbon-tetrachloride  was  introduced  into  the  mixture 
to  the  extent  of  45%.  This  freed  the  liquid  from  any 
fire  hazard  and  made  it  safe  to  use.  The  plan  in  mind 
for  storing  furs  was  to  evaporate  a  sufficient  amount 
of  this  liquid  in  the  room,  and  keep  the  room  sealed 
air-tight,  occasionally  changing  the  air  by  carrying 
fresh  air  over  the  moth  kill  liquid  and  saturating  the 
atmosphere  in  the  room  with  this  gas.  The  gas  is  not 
(Continued  on  page  224) 
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A  Scientific  Formula  For  Drycleaning  Furs 

A  New  Method  Has  Been  Developed  Which  Is 
Said  to  Clean  Better  Without  Harm  to  Fur 

By  M.  H.  Goldman,  B.  T.  C.,  Reaeach  Associate,  National  Association  of  Dyers  and 
Cleaners,  at  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards 


Furs  (as  we  generally 
refer  to  skins  of  fur 
bearing  animals)  are 
“dressed”  during  process  of 
manufacture  into  garments 
with  certain  preparations  that 
render  them  serviceable  for 
consumer  wear.  Formerly 
one  oil  dressing  compound 
served  in  finishing  most  pelts 
during  process,  but  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  dyeing  fur  and  in 
other  ways  adapting  it  to  use 
created  the  need  for  varying 
methods  by  which  to  apply  a 
pelt  dressing. 

It  is  now  customary  to  use 
a  dressing  made  with  a 
“base”  which  conforms  to  the 
dye  requirement  in  condition¬ 
ing  the  skin  for  manufacture 
into  a  serviceable  article.  In 
the  evolution  of  fur  dressing 
and  manufacture,  little  or  no  consideration  had  l)een 
given  to  the  cleaning  process  to  be  used  in  refreshing 
the  fur  during  consumer  wear  as  a  garment,  though  the 
change  in  formulae  for  fur  dressings  certainly  has 
made  some  difference  in  methods  of  cleaning  it  if  we 
aim  to  produce  the  best  results  possible  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  wear  to  the  pelt  and  preserve  its  usefulness 
as  long  as  possible  for  the  patron-consumer. 

Old  Cleaning  Methods 

At  least  five  methods  for  cleaning  fur  are  traditional. 
Each  had  its  appeal  and  run  of  popularity,  and  proved 
acceptable  in  filling  the  needs  of  its  users  during  that 
period  of  use. 

These  methods  are  summarized  below,  and  may  be 
identified  as  processes  once  widely  used. 

1.  Fuller’s  earth  inethcxl. 

2.  Red  cetlar  dust  wet  in  gasoline  method. 

3.  Corn  meal  and  mahogany  dust  wet  in  gasoline 
method. 

4.  beating  methcxl  which  employed  damp  salt 
application. 

5.  Plaster  of  Paris  methwl. 

6.  Hot  sand  bath  with  after-application  of  carbon 
tetrachloride  and  gasoline  mixture. 

In  offering  above  the  names  by  which  the  varying 
methods  are  recognizable,  liberty  is  taken  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms  perhaps  given  them  by  furriers,  because  in 
this  instance  it  is  desired  that  each  may  lie  identified  by 
the  particular  feature  e.xpected  to  accomplish  a  result. 
However,  to  those  familiar  with  fur  cleaning  methods 
it  will  come  to  mind  upon  reflection  that  in  all  processes 


used,  gasoline  or  a  petroleum 
li(iuid  is  employed. 

Fur  cleaning  by  any  ])ro- 
cess  requires  the  application 
of  petroleum  or  its  derivative. 
Logically,  drycleaning  is  an 
accepted  method  of  fur  reno-  T 
vation  and  refreshment  be¬ 
cause  in  this  process  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  not  beaten  or  tumbled 
in  solids — such  as  wet  saw¬ 
dust  or  hot  sand ;  instead,  the 
fur  is  wholly  immersed  in  the 
cleaning  liquid  and  cleansed 
by  a  force  of  its  own  weight 
moving  about  in  the  solvent, 
while  the  cylinder  washer 
slowly  rocks  back  and  forth. 

By  the  drycleaning  process, 
minimum  wear  and  strain  is 
given  the  fur  and  pelt,  and  it 
is  worth  noting  also,  that  by 
this  process  all  soil  is  washed 
out  of  the  fur  rather  than  dusted  out  or  blotted  off 
with  damp  sawdust. 

Purposes  of  Cleaning 

Winter  furs  are  drycleaned  in  the  Spring  before 
storage  for  eight  reasons,  given  below: 

1.  To  remove  greases,  body  excretions,  and  soil  in¬ 
cident  to  wear  in  consumer  use. 

2.  To  kill  moth  eggs  or  newly  hatched  moth-worms 
already  feeding  in  the  development  stage  of  grubs. 

3.  To  clean  the  fabric  finings  and  threads  which  hold 
the  pelts  in  position,  thereby  stopping  deterioration 
and  loss  of  strength  while  in  storage. 

4.  To  render  each  garment  or  fur  piece  free  of  all 
moth  life  and  vermin  that  might  be  transferred  to 
other  pieces  already  in  the  storage  room. 

5.  To  destroy  germs  collected  on  heavy  fur  during 
cold  storage  temperatures  (dry  cleaning  destroys 
all  contagious  germs). 

b.  To  cause  the  pelt  to  absorb  paraffin  (which  is 
mixed  in  the  solvent)  in  a  sufficient  amount  to  fill 
the  pores  and  stop  absorption  of  moisture,  which 
is  the  cause  of  furs  becoming  hard  and  brittle  and 
later  breaking  from  wear  when  put  into  consumer 
use  again. 

7.  To  cause  the  fur  (hairs)  to  absorb  a  quantity  of 
paraffin  needed  to  preserve  their  softness  and  luster 
during  storage,  and  to  produce  a  garment  for  the 
next  season  improved  in  appearance  and  fit  for  ex¬ 
tended  wear  by  the  consumer. 

8.  To  render  the  fur  perspiration-and-moisture-re- 
sistant  when  removed  from  storage  and  .subjected 
to  atmospheric  and  body  temperatures  again  in 
seasonal  use. 

There  are  additional  reasons  for  drycleaninjj  furs 
before  storage.  Yet  until  a  year  ago,  most  merchants 


j  Methods  used  in  cleaning  Furs  before 
placing  them  in  storage  were  described 
in  a  report  by  the  Merchandise  Mana- 
j  gers’  Group  which  was  published  in 
I  the  February  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

I  The  methods  outlined  are  all  in  prac- 
I  tical  use  in  the  trade,  but  recent  devel- 
1  opments  of  the  drycleaning  art  have 
i  produced  a  newer  method  with  which  .j 
!  our  members  should  become  familiar.  | 
i  This  drycleaning  method  is  described  , 
in  the  following  article  which  has  been  j 
[  secured  from  an  expert  in  the  United  | 
I  States  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Wash-  \ 
I  ington.  .4ny  of  our  members  who  wish 
further  details  of  the  process  should  I 
I  communicate  directly  with  the  author  j 
of  this  article.  I 
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supp<»^*‘'l  fm's  niust  l)e  cleaned  by  the  methods  in 
use  for  two  generations.  Furs  have  been  drycleaned  for 
many  years.  Of  late,  it  is  the  practice  of  many  reput¬ 
able  furriers  in  the  large  cities  to  send  to  a  drycleaning 
plant  all  furs  received  from  patrons  to  be  renovated 
and  de-mothed  and  made  germ  free  before  storage  or 
alteration.  This  growing  practice  is  founded  u{)on  the 
advantage  in  dry  cleaning  to  kill  moth-worms,  in  case 
infested,  and  to  refresh  the  fur  before  storage  or  for 
alterati(»n  work. 

( fbjections  Answered 

Though  kid  gloves  apparently  always  had  lieen  satis¬ 
factorily  drycleaned,  a  few  furriers,  feeling  the  comi)e- 
tition  by  dry  cleaners  soliciting  fur  cleaning,  not  long 
ago  made  the  claim  that  dry  cleaning  extracted  vital 
oil  from  the  jjelts  and  left  them  damaged.  Tests  indi¬ 
cated  that  only  in  the  furs  which  had  been  dyed,  where 
the  dressing  consisted  of  a  soluble  base,  a  percentage  of 
dressing  oil  was  lost  through  drycleaning.  However, 
the  test  was  made  with  cleaners’  naptha,  a  highly  vola¬ 
tile  i)etroleum  licjuid  no  longer  recommended  in  the 
drj’cleaning  of  furs. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  naptha  was  not  well 
suited  to  drycleaning  fur  as  an  only  solvent  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  the  National  Association  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners 
immediately  started  research  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  discover  a  practical  and  acceptable  process.  It  was 
realized  that  only  by  using  a  petroleum  distillate  could 
furs  be  cleaned  best,  therefore,  it  became  the  funda- 
^  mental  research  problem  for  the  drycleaning  industry 
to  undertake,  as  it  specializes  in  renovating  fabrics,  furs 
and  leathers  by  cleaning  them  in  a  petroleum  solvent. 

.•\fter  months  of  study  and  experiment,  we  found 
that  i)araffin  in  proper  proportion  dissolved  in  a  heavy 
cleaning  solvent  thoroughly  cleaned  furs  and  yet  did 
not  extract  an  excess  of  the  dressing  oil  over  the  content 
of  paraffin  injected  into  the  pelt.  Thus  a  comparatively 
new  process  of  fur  cleaning  was  discovered.  The  im¬ 
proved  process  was  given  to  the  drycleaning  industry 
nine  months  ago  and  immediately  accepted ;  perhaps 
sooner  than  otherwise  could  be  e.xpected  except  for  its 
simple  oj)eration  and  due  to  the  fact  that  all  refpnre- 
ments  over  the  old  way  fitted  easily  into  the  dryclean- 
ers’  present  methods. 

No  Objectionable  Effects 

I  Drycleaners  no  longer  use  motor  fuel  (gasoline)  or 
cleaners’  naptha,  since  introduction  of  Stoddard  Speci- 
I  fications  for  a  special,  heavier  petroleum  solvent  which 
I  is  considered  practically  non-explosive.  The  new  liquid 
does  not  cut  the  oils  from  fur  pelts,  yet  it  carries  cleans¬ 
ing  action  equal  to  the  former  sharp  solvent.  Paraffin 
I  is  not  a  new  substance  to  drycleaners,  as  it  has  been 
used  formerly  in  fabric  dressings. 

.\  question  often  asked  by  merchants  is  one  concern¬ 
ing  the  addition  of  paraffin  in  drycleaning — "Is  it 
noticeable  in  the  cleaned  garment  ?’’  The  reply  is  nega¬ 
tive.  because  ])araffin  is  odorless,  colorless,  with  no 
evidence  of  grease,  but  gives  the  fur  a  soft,  velvet 
i  "teer’:  does  not  mat  the  fur  because  too  little  is  ab- 
1  sorbed  by  the  hair  to  make  it  at  all  sticky. 

I  Technical  advisers  representing  the  fur  industry  and 
I  drycleaners  ccniferred  over  the  formula  given  below. 


and  foniier  dissenting  opinions  are  now  reconciled, 
giving  adoption  to  this  process  of  cleaning  fur.  It  is 
offered  to  merchants  oi)erating  storage  vaults  with  a 
reccnnmendation  that  you  specify  its  use  exclusively 
when  contracting  with  commercial  drycleaners  to  dry- 
clean  fur  garments  (jr  pieces  accepted  for  storage  from 
patron-customers. 

Formula  For  a  Drycleaiiing  Process 

(a)  IV kite  furs  are  first  brushed  by  hand  with  alco¬ 
holic  lienzine  soap  and  then  rinsed  in  clean  naptha  for 
ten  minutes. 

(b)  Colored  furs  are  drycleaned  ten  minutes  only  in 
clean  solvent,  without  hand  brushing  as  above. 

After  drycleaning  and  extracting  the  fur  in  the  pre¬ 
scribed  manner. 

(a)  Prepare  a  stock  .solution  of  jjaraffin  wax  in  sol¬ 
vent  by 

Step  1 — Placing  in  a  IS-gallon  .stone  jar  (for  which 
a  cover  is  provided)  10  gallons  of  solvent. 

Step  2 — Shave  or  chip  2  pounds  of  paraffin  wax  into  a 
pail  containing  about  3  gallons  of  the  solvent 
from  the  stock  jar  and  set  the  pail  in  hot 
water  or  over  a  steam  ccjoker.  Stir  until  the 
paraffin  wax  is  dissolved  and  then  return 
it  to  the  stock  jar. 

(b)  Place  the  previously  cleaned  and  extracted  fur 
in  the  stock  jar  and  work  for  a  minute  in  the  hands, 
allowing  the  garment  to  absorb  the  solution  for  five 
minutes. 

(c)  Squeeze  the  excess  of  solvent  from  the  garment 
with  the  hands  to  preserve  most  of  it,  and  then  extract 
the  garment  for  about  one  minute. 

(d)  Remove  the  garment  from  the  extractor  and  lay 
it  out  on  a  cloth  tray  or  hang  it  in  the  hot  room,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  garment. 

Note — Fur  trimmings  only  on  cloth  garments,  if  de¬ 
sired,  may  be  given  a  short  dip  and  squeezed  in  the  para¬ 
ffin  solvent  bath.  Fur  as  trimming  rarely  becomes  brittle 
unless  accidently  steamed  or  unless  it  is  reworked  ma¬ 
terial  secured  from  old  garments. 

(e)  Precaution:  If  the  type  of  fur  being  handled, 
Ijecause  of  its  particular  nature,  absorbs  the  paraffin 
liquor  unevenly  or  becomes  overloatled,  this  may  be 
corrected  by  giving  it  a  short  bath  in  clean  solvent,  ex¬ 
tracting,  and  drying. 

iPremiums  for  Perfume  Canvassers  Are 
Fakes,  Says  Trade  Commission 

.\  complaint  w’as  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  late  last  month  against  Samuel  Dach,  doing 
business  as  the  Columbia  Novelty  Co.,  charging  unfair 
competition  by  misrepresentation  of  ‘T’remiums’’ 
offered  for  the  sale  of  ])erfume  products.  This  com- 
l)any  is  charged  with  having  induced  large  numl)ers  of 
children  and  other  to  act  as  its  .agents  in  selling  per¬ 
fumes  by  making  misleading  assertions  regarding  the 
"Premiums.’’ 

.\mong  the  misrepresentations  charged  are:  a  ring 
watch  ornamented  w’ith  "diamonds”  said  to  be  made  in 
])art  of  platinum  and  ornamented  with  engraving;  a 
".School  Box  and  Outfit”falselv  reijresented  to  contain  a 
gold  fountain  [len  and  a  gold  penknife. 
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Merchandising  at  Long  Range 

Methods  for  Overcoming  Some  Serious  Problems 
Caused  by  Remoteness  from  the  Market  Centers 

Athlress  by  F.  McL.  Radford,  The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle.  ^  as^h..  to  the  Merehandisie  Managers*  Group 


Take  a  pair  of  compasses — and  a  map  of  the 
United  States — put  one  point  of  the  compass  on 
the  City  of  New  York  and  the  other  on  Seattle — 
then  make  a  circle — you  will  find  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  well  inside  the  circumference.  The  top 
of  the  circle  will  be  well  inside  the  Arctic  Circle — the 
line  will  run  through  Green¬ 
land  then  close  to  the  English 
Coast  and  on  the  south  will 
run  right  through  Brazil. 

This  will  give  you  a  con¬ 
crete  idea  of  our  distance 
from  the  market  center  of 
the  United  States  —  New 
York  City. 

We  are  at  the  farthest 
point  from  the  base  of  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  United  States. 

Proper  merchandising  at  this 
distance,  while  the  same  in 
principle,  must  of  necessity 
differ  somewhat  in  practice. 

Time  Factors 

Transportation  conditions 
have  vastly  improved  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  making  our  work 
a  great  deal  easier.  In  the 
Pre-Canal  days  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  Santa 
Claus  to  make  us  a  present  of 
twenty  cases  of  toys  the  day 
after  Christmas,  due  to  un¬ 
foreseen  delays  on  the  Tul- 
antapec  Railroad,  or  for  a 
shipment  of  sewing  machines 
to  arrive  hopelessly  rusted 
l>ecause  the  factory  had 
omitted  to  vaseline  the  metal 
jiarts  for  their  voyage  around 
the  Horn. 

Today  we  can  get  goods  through  the  Canal  in  thirty 
days  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  hundred.  Rail  freight  comes 
through  in  fifteen  days,  if  there  are  no  heavy  snow 
storms  in  Montana  or  the  Dakotas,  at  a  cost  of  $4.80  a 
hundred,  w'hile  express  comes  through  in  five  days  at  a 
cost  of  ^  cents  an  ounce. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  all  style  goods  must  come 
through  by  express  lest  the  style  change  while  the 
goods  are  en  route.  There  is  never  a  day  in  the  year 
when  we  have  less  than  $250,000  worth  of  merchandise 
en  route  for  which  we  have  already  paid  our  good 
money. 

W'hen  manufacturers  fall  down  on  their  deliveries 
or  fail  to  ship  according  to  order  it  works  a  very  real 


hardship  on  us — to  say  nothing  of  the  economic  loss 
in  double  transjKjrtation  when  goods  have  to  be  re¬ 
turned. 

Even  with  the  l)est  New  York  representation  it  is 
necessary  to  make  frequent  trips  to  the  market.  For 
instance,  our  fashion  buyers  spend  alxjut  two  months 
out  of  every  year  sitting  on 
the  train,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  year’s  travel  cover  a 
distance  equal  to  one  and  (jne 
half  times  around  the  earth. 
This  means  that  we  have  to 
be  sure  we  have  good  buy¬ 
ers — and  good  assistant  buy¬ 
ers,  for  the  assistant  has  to 
be  in  sole  charge  of  the  de¬ 
partment  for  a  month  at  a 
time. 

A  Fast  Pace 

Frequent  trips  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  made  necessary  by 
hand-to-mouth  buying  poli¬ 
cies.  These  hand-to-mouth 
policies  are  coming  in  for  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers. 
You  can  hardly  pick  up  a 
trade  journal  without  seeing 
some  critic  condemning  them 
in  unqualified  terms.  These 
critics  overlook  two  vital 
points.  In  the  first  place, 
these  policies  are  here  to 
stay ;  they  are  made  necessary 
by  consumer  demands  and 
consumer  needs  and  there  is 
no  more  chance  of  going  back 
to  the  old  way  of  merchan¬ 
dising  than  of  going  back  to 
the  horse-car  or  the  high  bicycle. 

Secondly,  production  is  going  ahead  at  such  a  pace 
in  this  country  that  distribution  is  having  a  hard  time 
keeping  up  with  it.  and  it  is  only  by  showing  customers 
new  things  all  the  time  that  the  volume  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  If  you  waited  for  people  to  wear  out  their  old 
cars,  their  old  radio  sets,  their  old  victrolas  or  their  old 
clothes  before  they  Ixjught  new  ones,  production  and 
distribution  would  both  slow  up  verv  materially. 

In  the  department  store,  the  customers  soon  tire  of 
seeing  the  same  merchandise  day  after  day.  When  the 
customers  tire  the  salespeople  tire  as  well  and  work 
on  the  newer  goods,  causing  the  buyer  heavy  mark- 
downs  p>lus  heavy  advertising  costs  to  move  the  goods. 

We  had  a  striking  example  of  this  at  our  Half- 
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1  Yearly  Garment  Clearance  the  last  week  in  December. 

We  took  all  our  ctjat.s  and  dresses  over  sixty  days  old 
^  and  offered  them  at  half  price.  We  supplemented  these 
with  several  special  purchases  in  New  York,  on  which 
■  we  took  a  fair  mark  up.  The  styles  were  about  the 
same.  <  >ur  advertising  stressed  the  half  price  offerings. 
We  had  a  record-l)rcaking  sale  and  after  the  smoke 

I  of  the  I  tattle  had  cleared  away,  we  found  that  the  special 
purcha.-'CS  had  out-sold  the  half  price  lines  more  than 
two  to  one. 

A  New  Way  to  Buy 

I  There  is  a  fortune  awaiting  the  Western  department 
'  store  tliat  can  oj^erate  without  sending  buyers  to  the 
market.  Some  of  the  ready-to-wear  chains  have  solved 
or  practically  solvetl  the  problem,  but  so  far  no  de- 
jartnitiit  store  has  successfully  done  so.  If  it  could 
!  !«  done  without  to<i  e.xpensive  a  buying  staff  in  New 

i  York  and  with  a  seller  instead  of  a  buyer  at  the  head 
of  the  dei)artment.  with  close  contact  lietween  the  two 
it  might  Im?  done.  We  have  l)een  trying  it  out  with 
i  our  ready-to-wear  in  our  basement  with  good  success, 
i  but  so  far  have  not  I)ten  able  to  make  it  work  ui)stairs. 

It  would  mean  a  great  economic  saving  if  it  could 
1  l)e  made  successful. 

;  Like  many  Coast  stores  we  maintain  a  buying  office 
’’  in  Chicago  and  use  it  freely.  Want  slips  are  watched 
;  with  the  greatest  care  and  our  buyers  order  and  re¬ 
order  constantly,  using  the  wires  instead  of  the  mails. 

J  The  merchandise  (jffice  has  a  monthly  rejxjrt  on  slow 
selling  merchandise.  ( )ur  Inmus  system  to  buyers  car¬ 
ries  a  i^enalty  for  old  stock.  Our  stock  records  nec¬ 
essarily  must  lie  complete  to  enable  buyers  to  buy  in 
projier  colors  and  sizes,  for  if  st(x:ks  become  depleted 
there  is  no  tele])honing  to  New-  York  for  fill-ins  and 
getting  them  the  next  day.  Our  receiving  and  marking 
nxmi  systems  have  to  be  very  efficient  to  cut  out  any 
possible  delays  when  goods  do  arrive.  We  keep  in 
*  dose  touch  with  the  trade  journals,  get  daily  wires 

I!  from  our  New  Y'ork  office  in  regard  to  new  things 
i  and  fashions. 

*  .\s  one  means  of  getting  increased  turnover  in 

i  Seattle  we  started  to  dabble  in  manufacturing,  but  we 
;  had  not  gone  far  before  we  found  out  that  while  we 
might  know  something  about  distribution  we  certainly 
1  knew  nothing  about  production.  Our  next  step  was 
to  encourage  local  manufacturers.  There  we  have  been 
I  more  successful.  We  are  now  making  our  own  fumi- 
;  ture.  blankets,  bathing  suits,  cotton  dresses  and  several 
s  other  lines  in  the  Pacific  North  West,  and  as  time  goes 
on  we  will  make  more,  as  we  are  constantly  encour- 
^  aging  local  manufacturers  to  expand  and  we  also  en¬ 
courage  Elastern  manufacturers  to  carry  stocks  locally. 
.Ml  this  helps  to  overcome  distance  and  increase  turn¬ 
over.  which  we  have  always  been  able  to  maintain  at 
t)etter  than  four  times,  getting  up  to  4.65  in  1923.  There 
I  we  felt  we  w’ere  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  volume  and 
we  eased  up  on  it  a  little. 

i  Forecasting  Demand 

'=  Our  big  problem  today  is  the  same  as  yours — trying 
I  to  forecast  the  consumer  demand.  We  know  that  when 

Ifj  we  have  what  people  want,  it  walks  right  out  of  the 
j  store  at  a  legitimate  mark-up  with  little  effort  on 
j  our  part.  But  it  is  largely  guess  work,  for  the  reason 


that  sometimes  it  takes  two  or  three  years  for  a  New 
Y'ork  fashion  to  reach  Seattle  and  sometimes  it  comes 
over-night.  For  instance,  goloshes  only  reached  Seattle 
this  season.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  had  not  lieen 
able  to  sell  half  a  dozen  pairs  a  year — now  they  are 
all  the  rage  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  supply  the 
demand  although  they  are  not  at  all  suited  for  wear  in 
the  mild  Seattle  climate. 

The  jumiier  dresses  so  {xipular  a  few  years  ago  never 
did  reach  Seattle  and  the  few  we  Ixnight  we  had  to 
sell  at  a  dollar  each.  On  the  other  hand,  the  red  dress 
of  last  season  reached  us  over-night  and  was  a  huge 
success. 

Now  let  us  turn  over  the  liage  and  come  to  the  chap¬ 
ter  where  we  get  our  money  back — the  chapter  on 
selling.  What  are  we  doing  in  the  interests  of  better 
salesmanship?  Why,  just  the  same  as  you  are.  We 
went  liack  from  the  Convention  on  "Better  Selling” 
iletermined  to  have  a  Prince  gratluate  at  all  hazards 
and  we  got  one — a  splendid  one.  We  put  in  a  fine 
teaching  staff,  but  only  equip  them  to  do  half  the  job 
and  then  we  give  no  thought  to  the  other  half.  There 
are  still  thousands  of  dollars  lost  every  day  in  big  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  America  because  of  poor  salesman¬ 
ship.  European  stores  with  little  or  no  educational 
work  in  .salesmanship  are  still  miles  ahead  of  us  when 
it  comes  to  individual  selling. 

An  Advertising  Experiment 

Look  over  the  department  store  advertising  today. 
Y'ou  would  think  that  at  least  half  of  it  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  man.  Here  and  there  you  see  a  new  idea — 
something  that  liears  the  stamp  of  a  real  genius,  but 
not  often.  Why  is  it  that  national  advertising  so  far 
outstrips  us?  I  am  not  talking  about  illustrations  or 
layouts,  but  the  strength  of  the  national  advertisers’ 
written  copy. 

I  had  some  idea  that  the  day  would  come  when 
by  means  of  jxiwerful  editorials  (propaganda  if  you 
like)  on  a  store  and  its  service,  it  would  be  possible 
to  do  away  with  the  daily  menu  of  special  offerings. 
1  backed  my  idea  with  the  Bon  Marche’s  money  to  the 
extent  of  about  $10,000  through  close  co-operation  with 
the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  and  the  work  of  one  of 
their  brilliant  young  editorial  writers,  and  we  published 
a  series  of  decidedly  different  editorial  advertisements. 
These  advertisements  were  run  for  nine  months.  They 
were  highly  commended  and  took  the  first  prize  at 
the  .Advertising  Convention  last  year. 

If  this  kind  of  advertising  can  lie  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  “Daily  Price  List,”  even  on  part  time, 
we  will  be  able  to  save  considerable  money  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations. 

What  are  we  doing  to  increase  volume?  Why,  we 
are  doing  just  about  what  you  are  doing.  We  are 
saleing  along  with  the  best  of  them — Dollar  Days,  One 
Cent  Sales,  Month  End  Qearances,  Anniversary  Sales 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Y'ou  do  not  hear  of  the  big 
hotels  offering  chicken  soup  for  nineteen  cents  on  the 
last  Friday  of  the  month,  yet  they  seem  to  keep  fairly 
full.  Y'ou  do  not  hear  of  General  Motors  offering  two 
Cadillacs  for  the  price  of  one  plus  one  cent,  yet  their 
stock  is  quoted  very  high.  The  Century  does  not  have  a 
Dollar  Day  on  its  diners,  yet  it  is  still  running  in  sev¬ 
eral  sections. 
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The  Sales  Ridden  Public 

The  Customer  Gets  the  Floor  and 
Tells  What  Interests  the  Family 

Address  by  William  J.  Brown,  Sales  and  Adv.  Mgr.,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York 

to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


The  subject  of  public  reaction  to 
Sales  is  one  which  has  been  discussed 
widely  by  retail  stores  in  reecnt  months. 
Retailers  have  said  much  on  both  sides 
of  the  problem.  The  public  has  said 
nothing.  The  author  has  personified  the 
public  in  this  address  and  voices  reac¬ 
tions  which  are  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  the  merchant. 


1AM  the  sales-ridden  pub¬ 
lic.  I  hear  that  you  have 
been  wondering  why  my 
family  and  I  have  not  been 
responding  to  your  sales  in 
the  last  two  years,  the  way  we 
did  in  the  “good  old  days.” 

Perhaps  if  I  tell  you  some 
of  the  reasons  why  you’ve 
lost  out  with  us,  we  may  get 
down  to  a  better  understand¬ 
ing.  Anyhow,  I’ll  be  very 
frank  and  here’s  hoping  you’ll  reciprocate  with  me  in 
your  future  advertising. 

You  see,  general  business  for  some  years  has  been 
evenly  good  and  naturally  I’ve  had  my  share  of  pros¬ 
perity.  I’ve  got  more  in  the  savings  banks  and  on  the 
other  hand  I’ve  been  able  to  purchase  considerably 
more.  Perhaps  I  have  gone  in  for  time  payments  a  little 
heavier  but  in  relation  to  my  increased  earning  power, 
it  wasn’t,  I  assure  you,  out  of  balance. 

You’d  be  surprised  how  the  additional  purchasing 
power  has  broadened  my  family  and  myself.  We  have 
so  many  more  things  we  wouldn’t  have  even  thought 
of  years  ago,  we  go  so  many  new  places,  we  see  so 
many  new  things.  It  just  seems  we  are  learning  all  the 
time. 

Interests  Widen 

I  hear  you  advertising  men  say  we  are  not  reading  as 
much  as  we  did.  Well,  my  newspaper  and  magazine 
bills  tell  a  different  story  the  way  they  creep  up  each 
year.  You  have  just  got  to  read  nowadays  to  keep  up 
with  the  times  and  the  newspapers  are  certainly  making 
the  world  much  more  intimate  and  informed. 

And  we  take  our  regular  diet  of  radio  programs  too, 
and  we  are  often  at  the  movies.  And  since  we  have  had 
the  car  there’s  very  little  we  miss  in  traveling  around. 

I’m  giving  you  our  new  back¬ 
ground  because  it  seems  that  some¬ 
times  you  don’t  realize  how  much 
broader  we  are  and  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  we  are  equipped  to  do  our  pur¬ 
chasing. 

We  have  a  real  fine  home,  fur¬ 
nished  according  to  my  wife’s  ideas ; 
it  has  the  newest  in  conveniences 
and  to  my  knowledge  she  secured 
most  all  of  them  by  shopping  around  in  your  stores  and 
not  through  your  sales.  These  new  things  you  seem  to 
have  in  stock,  but  you  seldom  advertise  them.  With 
all  these  modem  devices,  it  gives  my  wife  more  leisure 
to  develop  herself  and  I  find  her  learning  so  much  about 
interior  decorating. 

As  she  and  my  daughter  do  practically  all  of  the  pur¬ 


chasing  in  your  stores,  I 
talked  over  this  matter  of 
your  big  sales  with  them,  be¬ 
fore  I  came  and  asked  them 
why  they  didn’t  take  advant¬ 
age  of  them.  They  told  me 
they  still  do  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  but  they  are  a  bit  dis¬ 
couraged. 

My  wife’s  foremost  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  most  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  you  feature  in  sales 
is  lower  in  quality,  than  the  average  you  carry.  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  what  trading-down  meant.  She  saw  the 
point  and  said  not  only  did  you  too  often  feature  the 
right  type  of  merchandise,  skimped  in  the  quality,  but 
you  also  constantly  have  sales  on  the  undesirable  things. 

She  has  been  looking  for  new  furniture  for  our  living 
room.  Most  of  the  stores  are  advertising  three  piece 
and  two-piece  suites  and  she  says  none  of  her  friends 
are  buying  them.  She  wants  odd  pieces  and  wants  to 
select  the  materials  to  cover  them.  In  regard  to  rugs, 
she  won’t  have  the  average  domestic  rug  that  is  adver¬ 
tised  because  it  conflicts  with  her  color  scheme.  She  is 
looking  for  a  sale  of  real  nice  metal  base  lamps;  but 
she  still  finds  wooden  bases  frequently  advertised. 

And  all  through  the  homefurnishings  departments, 
she  complains  that  your  advertising  is  not  stressing  the 
new  ideas  and  style  of  interior  decorating  that  she  is 
acquiring.  She  seems  to  think  that  you  still  depend  too 
much  on  the  old  bromides  for  your  volume. 

Style  Confusion 

And  now  for  my  daughter;  she  is  the  Fashion  Ad 
visor  for  the  family.  She  thinks  and  talks  style  very 
strongly.  She  reads  your  advertisements,  more  I’m  sure 
than  her  mother  did  at  her  age,  but  she  has  difficulty  in 
finding  the  correct  and  consistent  style  in  them. 

She  is  now  at  the  point  where  she 
questions  your  ability  to  dictate  the 
fashion  because  you  are  always  say¬ 
ing  this  or  that  dress  is  the  new  style 
when  it  is  very  evident  from  the  il¬ 
lustration  that  the  dress  is  dowdy. 

You  confuse  the  use  of  Style,  Fash¬ 
ion  and  Good  Taste  in  your  adver¬ 
tising  copy,  so  she  gave  me  these 
interpretations  of  the  terms : — 

“Style  is  Permanent,  Fashion  is  Changeable.  Style 
is  the  Spirit,  Fashion  is  the  Letter  of  the  law.  Style 
is  that  which  is  adopted  and  accepted  as  good,  regard¬ 
less  of  Period.  Fashion  is  that  which  is  subject  to 
change  in  the  mode.” 

Style:  Good  things  of  any  period  remain  in  them- 
•  selves  good  in  style — ^though  they  may  not  be  in  the 
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Fashion  or  Mode  of  the  Moment.  Fashions  can  be 
bought.  Style  is  inherent,  but  can  be  acquired. 

This  applies  not  only  to  dress,  but  to  ornaments, 
furniture,  etc.  and  all  the  things  with  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  surrounds  him  or  herself.  Style  is  the  sin¬ 
cere  expression  of  the  Artist.  Fashion  is  that  in  style, 
which  is  accepted  by  the  discriminating  as  suitable 
and  in  Good  Taste. 

This  includes : 

1.  The  elimination  cf  senseless  ornamentation. 

2.  A  study  of  line  end  color  as  a  suitable  frame  for 
the  individual. 

3.  A  study  of  the  technique  of  those  who  have  made 
a  success  in  dress,  etc. 

The  first  question  the  fashionable  woman  asks  her¬ 
self  is,  “Is  it  smart?’’  nerer  “Is  it  becoming?’’  Good 
Taste  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  a  matter  of 
knowledge.” 


Many  a  time  she  has  been  lured  to  one  of  your  stores 
by  exaggerated  comparative  prices,  only  to  be  wiser  the 
next  time.  She  too  finds  that  sale  merchandise  is  often 
not  in  the  best  taste  and  skimped  in  quality,  so  that  now 
she  more  frequently  ignores  your  advertising  and  drops 
in  to  buy  a  dress  from  your  regular  assortment  at  the 
r^lar  price. 

Pushing  the  Wrong  Thing 

So  you  can  safely  advertise  more  of  your  regular 
priced  merchandise.  She  may  not  be  in  the  very  next 
day,  but  I  know  she’ll  think  of  you  the  first  time  she 
needs  something. 

I  had  difficulty  stopping  her  when  she  started  telling 
me  of  the  wrong  type  of  merchandise  she  sees  you  con¬ 
stantly  advertising.  I  can  remember  how  she  used  to 
laugh  at  your  sales  of  blouses  and  skirts,  when  they 
were  rapidly  going  out  of  fashion.  She  just  ignored 
them  and  you  finally  stopped  it. 

Even  this  year  she  says  many  of  the  stores  were 
advertising  sales  of  heavy  weight  silk  stockings,  many 
of  them  with  cotton  stops.  She  buys  chiffon  weight 
mostly  and  with  the  short  skirts  she  wears,  she  would 
just  like  to  know  how  she  would  be  able  to  wear  cotton 
tops,  and  not  get  her  picture  in  the  tabloids? 

One  of  my  sons  is  at  colleg;e  ,and  he  tells  me  all 
the  colleges  are  over  crowded.  Here  again  is  my  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  sprucing  up  on  education.  He  said  he  recently 
had  a  sad  experience  with  a  sale.  A  certain  store  ad¬ 
vertised  Men’s  Neckties  at  prices  that  made  him  feel 
he  could  add  on  a  half  dozen  or  so  without  breaking 
him.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  attend  that  sale  and 
then  to  his  disgust  he  found  that  the  ties  were  an  odd 
lot,  old  patterns  and  bad  coloring^.  He  says  he  is  not 
going  to  ever  be  impressed  with  the  advertising  of  that 
store  again. 


Well,  don’t  let  me  bother  you  all  morning  with  the 
complaints  of  the  Public.  I  think  it  is  rather  a  fine  spirit 
to  allow  me  to  say  anything  after  you  have  been  dicta¬ 
ting  to  me  all  these  years. 

The  Customer  Dictates 

And  that  last  sentence  gives  me  courage  to  tell  you 
the  fundamental  truth.  You.  have  always  told  us  just 
what  you  had  selected  for  us  to  buy.  Now  in  the  light 
of  our  increased  knowledge,  we  are  going  to  tell  you 
what  we  will  want  you  to  buy  for  our  selection. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  tell  us  about  your  better  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  desire  to  possess  the  best  is  in  all  of  us. 
We  will  also  read  your  information  about  your  store 
if  it  is  written  in  a  news  angle,  from  our  point  of  view. 

And  about  Sales  in  general.  Frankly  if  the  present 
prosperity  continues,  we  are  decreasingly  less  interested. 
Of  course,  we  will  respond  to  an  advertisement  where 
Fashion  comes  first  and  the  value  is  genuinely  low. 
But  don’t  try  to  fool  us  on  this  point,  because  we’ll 
soon  lose  faith  in  your  advertising,  if  you  exaggerate 
your  statements. 

However,  I  wouldn’t  worry  about  the  Public.  We 
intend  to  do  less  mass  buying  and  more  discriminating 
selection.  If  you  study  us  more  carefully  as  to  what 


we  are  to-day  and  not  go  along  on  what  we  used  to  be, 
you’d  find  us  easily  pleased.  Your  advertising  too, 
would  be  along  psychological  lines  and  you  would 
create  so  many  desires  within  my  family  for  your  mer¬ 
chandise  that  I’m  afraid  our  charge  account  would  go 
skyward. 

Questions  to  Be  Answered  Should  Be 
Sent  in  Advance  of  Convention 

Members  who  are  planning  to  attend  the  convention 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  at  Chicago  early  in  May 
should  give  some  preliminary  thought  to  the  problems 
which  are  worrying  them  and  then  write  down  their 
questions  to  be  mailed  in  advance  to  the  Congress. 
This  will  help  greatly  to  get  thought-out  solutions  of 
such  difficulties.  This  is  a  real  offer  of  cooperation 
and  all  should  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  Controllers’  Congress,  like  the  Store  Managers’ 
Division,  is  having  Question  Box  sessions  at  the  Con¬ 
current  Conventions.  The  Controllers  will  have  one  on 
Insurance  Problems  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  10th, 
and  will  have  some  insurance  experts  on  hand  to  answer 
questions.  There  will  be  another  big  Question  Box 
session  on  Wednesday  evening  when  the  Controllers 
will  tackle  problems  of 'Finance  and  Control.  Prepare 
your  questions  now  and  mail  them  to  headquarters 
office  as^  early  as  possible. 
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Truckloads  of  Ideas  at  Delivery  Convention 

11th  Annual  Meeting  of  Retail  Delivery  Association 
Will  Be  Held  at  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  April  26-29 

WITH  the  keynote.  “Truckloads  of  Ideas  Every  General  Manager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

Day,”  the  Retail  Delivery  Association  will  meet  York. 


for  its  11th  Annual  Convention  at  Chicago,  April 
26-27-28-29.  The  convention  sessions  will  be  held  at 
Hotel  Sherman.  H.  H.  Bishop,  The  Roliert  Simpson 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada,  is  Chairman  of  the  group 
and  will  preside. 

The  program  calls  for  discussions  of  many  of  the 
outstanding  problems  of  merchandise  delivery  by  re¬ 
tailers.  The  first  session  will  concentrate  on  training 
of  drivers  and  accident  prevention.  The  second  session 
will  discuss  External  Delivery  Management,  Truck 
Painting  Problems.  Maintenance  of  Motor  Trucks  and 
Maintenance  of  Electric  Trucks. 

Simplified  Wrapping  and  Packing  Methods  and  the 
Human  Factor  in  Management  are  featured  in  the  third 
session.  Other  topics  will  be ;  Delivery  Department 
I^ayout  and  Design;  The  Drawback  System  of  Delivery 
Authorization:  Job  Analysis  and  Training  of  Delivery 
Employees;  Delivery  Costs;  Motor  Truck  Fleet  Insur¬ 
ance;  and  Routing  and  Sorting  of  Packages. 

Tours  of  inspection  through  the  large  Chicago  stores 
will  be  the  feature  of  the  program  for  the  final  day  of 
the  convention.  The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Retail  De¬ 
livery  Association  will  be  held  Wednesday  evening, 
April  27th  with  a  program  of  entertainment  and  one 
featured  speaker.  Details  of  the  convention  program 
follow : 

Tuesday,  April  26th 

“Drivers’  Qualifications  and  Training”;  Addresses  by 
H.  H.  Bishop,  and  R.  P.  McKeag,  Robert  .Simpson 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

“Reduction  of  Accidents  and  Proper  Selection  of  Driv¬ 
ers”;  Address  by  A.  J.  Snow,  Consulting  Psycho¬ 
logist  for  the  Yellow  Cab  Co.,  Chicago. 

Address  by  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Wednesday,  April  27th 

“Problems  in  External  Delivery  Management” ;  Address 
by  Joseph  Husson,  President,  The  Eleto  Co.,  New 
York. 

“Nitro-Cellulose  Painting  Problems  in  Motor  Truck 
Operation”;  Address  by  L.  V.  Pulsifer,  Valentine 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

“Motor  Truck  Maintenance  and  Operation”;  Address 
by  J.  F.  Winchester,  Supt.  of  Transportation, 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  New  Jersey. 

“Electric  Truck  Maintenance  and  Operation”;  Address 
by  A.  E;  Friedgen,  Consulting  Engineer,  New 
York. 

Wednesday  Evening,  April  27th 
The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association.. 

'  Thursday,  April  28th 

“Compai^ison  of  Sirriplifi^d  Wrapping  and  Packing 
Methods” ;  Address  by  Charles  Sampter,'  Assistant 


“The  Human  Factor  in  Management”;  Address  by 
David  Beecroft,  Vice  President,  Chilton  Class 
Trade  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Open  Discussions  of  Delivery  Problems. 

“Layout  and  Design  of  Delivery  Departments.” 
‘“The  Drawback  System  of  Delivery  Authoriz¬ 
ation.” 

“Job  Analysis  and  Training  of  Delivery  Em¬ 
ployees.” 

“Delivery  Department  Costs.” 

“Motor  Truck  Fltet  Insurance.” 

“Routing  and  Sorting  of  Packages.” 

Friday,  April  29th 

Insjiection  Trips  through  Chicago’s  leading  Department 
Stores.  The  arrangements  provide  for  tours  of  the 
delivery  and  other  departments  of  W.  A.  Wieboldt 
&  Co..  Mandel  Bros.,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co., 
The  Boston  Store,  The  Fair  and  others. 

Reduced  Railway  Fares  have  l)een  granted  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  the  delegates  to  the  delivery  convention.  This 
feature  will  mean  substantial  savings.  Meml)ers  and 
Associate  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association,  the  Retail  Delivery  Association,  and  Ex¬ 
hibitor  nieml)ers  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association,  in¬ 
cluding  their  families  are  eligible  to  receive  this  privi¬ 
lege.  The  reduction  means  that  round  trip  fare  will 
be  sold  at  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  times 
the  usual  one  way  rate. 

It  is  very  important  that  delegates  ask  their  local 
ticket  agents  for  Certificates  zvhen  they  purchase  their 
one-zmy  tickets  to  Chicago.  State  that  you  are  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  convention  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Associ¬ 
ation  at  Chicago.  Certificates  can  be  procured  three 
days  prior  to  the  meeting  and  will  be  good  for  return 
any  time  up  to  three  days  after  the  convention  ends. 
Certificates  must  be  validated  at  the  convention  and 
then  presented  to  the  Chicago  agent  when  you  buy 
your  return  ticket.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  Certificate 
and  do  not  neglect  to  have  it  validated  even  though  you 
are  not  certain  you  will  be  able  to  use  it.  Not  less 
than  250  must  hie  validated  to  secure  the  reduction. 

Early  Registration  Urged 

Stores  should  send  the  names  of  all  in  their  organiza¬ 
tion  who  plan  to  attend  the  cofivention  to  A.  W.  Ein¬ 
stein,  Retail  Delivery  Association,  225  West  34th  St., 
New  York,  as  soon  tis  possible.  Admission  tickets  will 
be  issued  to"thenl'and  registration’ thus  facilitated. 
Mefnbers  miy  invite  interested  friends  and  also  non¬ 
members  who  are  eligible  to  future  membership.  All 
applications  for  tickets  for  non-member's  should  reach 
headquarters  prior  to  April  19th. 

A  great,  exhibition  of  .mechanical' and  other  equip¬ 
ment  ufe'ed  in  delivery  wbfk  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  194) 
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Controllers  and  Store  Managers  Meet  Together 

Hold  Concurrent  Conventions  at  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 

Next  Month — All  Association  Members  Urged  to  Attend 


Hundreds  of  outstanding  store  owners  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  join  in  an  attack  on  vital  retail  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  Concurrent  Annual  Conventions  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  Store  Managers’  Division 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  at  Pal¬ 
mer  House,  Chicago,  from  May  9th  to  13th. 

These  lx)dies  will  hammer  away  for  five  days,  sep¬ 
arately  and  jointly,  on  the  bogie  of  rising  costs  of  oper¬ 
ation  and  the  faults  and  inefficiencies  that  creep  into 
store  service.  The  Controllers’  Congress  will  busy  itself 
with  the  problems  of  finance  and  operating  expenses 
and  the  Store  Managers’  Division  will  do  its  best  to 
outline  a  new  high  level  of  public  service. 

Hold  Joint  Sessions 

Hecause  the  service  which  the  Store  Manager  sujier- 
vises  is  exi)ensive,  the  Store  Managers’  Division  will 
hold  joint  meetings  on  the  morning,  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing  of  May  11th  with  the  Controllers’  Congress.  This 
is  the  first  of  such  meetings  by  our  groups.  The  wel¬ 
come  sign  is  out  to  all  members  of  the  Association  and 
there  should  be  a  record-breaking  attendance. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  sessions  run  from  May  9th 
to  May  12th,  inclusive.  The  Store  Managers’  Division 
program  covers  May  10th  to  May  13th,  inclusive.  The 
Controllers’  Congress  is  inviting  the  Store  Managers  to 
sit  in  on  its  meetings  on  May  9th  and  the  Store  Mana¬ 
gers  are  returning  the  compliment  on  May  13th  so  that 
menil)ers  of  lx)th  groups  wil  be  kept  on  the  job  through¬ 
out  the  week.  Both  Conventions  will  l)e  at  the  Palmer 
House. 

Headwork  will  not  be  the  only  weapon  that  will  be 
used  in  attacking  the  retailers’  problems  at  this  meeting. 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  mechanical  equipment — 
accounting  and  bookkeeping  machines,  calculating  de¬ 
vices  and  systems — and  purveyors  of  services  used  in 
department  stores  will  display  recent  improvements  in 
their  products  which  make  possible  the  use  of  machines 
in  routine  operations  in  the  store. 

Topics  for  Joint  Meeting 

Topics  listed  for  discussion  at  the  Joint  Session  of 
the  two  groups  on  May  11th  include  public  problems 
affecting  retail  stores  as  well  as  internal  operating 
questions.  “The  Traffic  Problem’’  will  be  expounded  by 
America’s  leading  authority  on  methods  for  relieving 
street  congestion.  “The  Distribution  Census,’’  which 
has  been  undertaken  in  an  experimental  survey  in  the 
City  of  Baltimore  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  a  large  group  of  influential  commerical  in¬ 
terests,  will  be  described  and  a  progress  report  made 
by  an  official  of  the  Chamber. 

Other  topics  on  the  Joint  Session  program  are :  Ex¬ 
pense  Budgeting  and  Control ;  Merchandise  Returns  and 
Their  Causes;  Cooperative  Purchasing  of  Store  Sup¬ 
plies  ;  Cooperative  Outside  Central  Delivery ;  Report  on 


Dep>artmental  Selling  Salaries;  Making  the  Want  Slip  , 
System  Work. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  will  have  sijecial  sessions 
on  Finance,  on  Insurance  Problems,  Specialty  Store 
(Operation  and  on  the  Operating  Costs  of  Department 
Stores  in  1926.  There  will  be  a  conference  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  to  decide  better 
methods  of  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Controllers’  Congress  for  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  statistics  on  retail  business.  “The  Rising 
Tide  of  Local  Taxation”  with  all  its  consetiuences  to 
business  and  the  public  will  be  exposed  to  the  six)tlight 
at  one  of  the  sessions. 

Other  topics  on  the  Controllers’  program  are:  Econ¬ 
omic  Factors  in  Planning;  Finding  and  Developing 
Executives ;  The  Professional  Attitude  toward  Credit ; 
Warehouse  Accounting  and  Control ;  Unit  Stock  Con¬ 
trol  ;  Balance  Sheet  Ratios ;  Work  Room  Control ;  The 
Predetermination  Method  of  Expense  Control ;  Legal 
Liability  of  Employers;  etc. 

Store  Managers’  Problems 

The  Store  Managers’  Division  has  propounded  and 
will  try  to  answer  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  ages,  “Is 
the  Customer  Always  Right?”  Next  to  this  topic  on 
their  program  appears,  “Interpretation  of  Store  Poli¬ 
cies  to  Customers,”  a  possible  anticipation  that  the  first 
mystery  won’t  be  solved.  “Tests  of  Good  Store  Ser¬ 
vice”  and  ‘“Safety  h'irst  in  Store  Operation”  are  other 
program  topics  which  will  round  out  this  discussion. 

.\mong  other  addresses  and  discussions  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  are:  How  to 
Reduce  Loss  and  Damage  in  Delivery ;  Selection,  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Training  of  Employees;  Planning  Alter¬ 
ations  and  New  Construction;  I^lx)r  Turnover;  Mini¬ 
mizing  Overtime  Work ;  Use  of  Part-Time  Employees, 
etc. 

Arrangements  have  lieen  made  for  the  delegates  to 
visit  the  principal  Chicago  stores  to  inspect  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  operation.  The  groups  will  give  a  Luncheon  to 
the  heads  of  the  Chicago  stores  during  the  course  of 
the  Convention. 

B.  G.  Hawkins,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
is  Chairman  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division,  and  will 
officiate  at  its  meetings.  Jay  Iglauer,  Treasurer,  The 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  will  preside  at  its  sessions. 

Work  Every  Minute 

As  Mr.  Guernsey  intimates,  in  the  Controllers’  Forum 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  programs  are  full  of  action 
from  early  morning  to  late  at  night.  The  Controllers 
will  have  a  number  of  night  meetings  for  Study  Groups, 
held  privately  so  that  there  can  be  intimate  discussion 
of  figures  and  data.  These  groups  will  be  carefully 
classified  according  to  size  and  character  of  store  so 
that  the  comparisons  may  be  of  the  utmost  value.  The 
Controllers  also  will  have  Breakfast  Groups  for  close 
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personal  xdi^cussion  bf-  convention  ;^ddresses  made  on 
the  pr^edht^  day.  ‘ ' 


The  Store  Managers’  Division,  on  Friday  morning 
-the  closing  day  of  the  convention,  has  scheduled  a 
Free  for  All  “Ask  Me  Another”  Forum.  This  meeting 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
Delegates  are  requested  to  get  up  their  questions  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  send  them  to  the  committee  so  that  they  can 
be  given  proper  consideration.  Controllers  are  being 
asked  to  attend  this  meeting  and  also  to  submit  their 
questions  in  advance.  The  Advisory  Committee  includes 
the  following  members : 

Chairman :  Joseph  Meyers,  Kaufmann’s — The  Big 
Store,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Max  E.  Friedmann,  Ed.  Schus¬ 
ter  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Sheridan  Gorton,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York;  Joseph  D.  Nathan,  Gross 
Strauss  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Dr.  C.  K.  Lyans,  Stern 
Bros.,  New  York. 

The  Convention  Committees  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments  are:  For  the  Controllers’  Congress;  Archibald 
MacLeish,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. ;  Henry  A.  Ander¬ 
son,  The  Boston  Store;  Thomas  Hargreaves,  Mandel 
Brothers ;  L.  Roy  Moore,  Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Bros. ; 
J.  F.  Ruffner,  The  Fair ;  all  of  Chicago.  For  the  Store 
Managers’  Division:  John  L.  Coyne,  Mandel  Brothers, 
Chicago;  Sheridan  Gorton,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York;  F.  Flavelle,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co., 


Chicago;  Max  E.  Friedman,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee;  Chester  B.  Curtis,  Scruggs,  VandCrvoort  & 
Barney,  St.  Louis. 


Get  Ideas  at  Delivery  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  192) 
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convention.  The  exhibit,  which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  history,  will  be  housed  in  one  large  hall.  There  will 
be  ample  space  for  all  displays  and  none  of  the  crowd¬ 
ing  and  splitting  up  of  exhibits  which  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  past.  Displays  will  be  made  by  three  leading 
electric  truck  firms,  thirteen  motor  truck  makers,  nine 
truck  accessory  and  equipment  firms;  two  trailer  man¬ 
ufacturers,  three  wrapping  and  packing  equipment  lines, 
two  hamper  makers,  two  trade  publications  and  three 
miscellaneous  products. 

Exhibits  by  members  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  another  outstanding  center  of  interest.  This 
display  will  consist  of  mounted  exhibits  of  department 
store  delivery  forms  and  systems,  blue  prints  of  deliv¬ 
ery  stations,  shipping  rooms  and  garages  and  other 
important  reflections  of  progressive  methods  and  in¬ 
stallations.  Many  of  the  leading  stores  in  the  country 
have  cooperated  in  preparing  this  material  and  its  edu¬ 
cational  value  alone  will  warrant  the  trip  to  Chicago. 


Trouble  Follows  Sale  of  "Beautiful  but  Dumb”  Canary  Birds 


^ANARY  BIRDS  may  be  beautiful  to  behold 
whether  they  can  sing  or  not,  but  the  store  which 
sells  birds  with  nothing  to  say  for  themselves  is  going 
to  have  an  uncomfortable  time  with  a  lot  of  irritated 
customers.  “Beautiful  but  dumb”  is  no  recommendation 
for  a  Canary. 

This  is  not  a  publicity  story  from  the  Better  Business 
Bureau,  although  the  Bureau  might  be  interested  in  in¬ 
vestigating  the  case.  It  all  goes  back  to  the  old  and 
time-honored  game  of  road  salesmen  and  occasionally 
a  wholesale  bird  dealer  who  make  a  business  of  getting 
retail  stores  to  put  on  big  sales  of  Canary  Birds.  Some¬ 
times  everything  is  right  and  proper.  Once  in  so  often 
we  hear  that  the  sale  has  been  held  only  to  be  followed 
by  a  stream  of  complaints  from  customers  that  the  birds 
won’t  sing. 


never  heard  of  Steffen.  Several  other  addresses  were 
left,  but  the  salesman  could  not  be  located  at  any  of 
them. 

The  Southern  store  also  was  told  by  the  salesman 
that  after  the  first  ten  days  any  birds  which  were  un¬ 
satisfactory  should  be  returned  direct  to  Louis  Rauhe, 
351  Bowery,  New  York,  a  wholesale  bird  dealer  who 
would  replace  them  at  half  price.  Rauhe  advised  the 
store  that  Steffen  was  in  no  way  connected  with  him 
and  that  their  only  relations  were  that  occasionally 
Rauhe  sold  Steffen  a  lot  of  birds  for.  cash. 


Store  Stands  the  Loss 


Not  in  on  the  Guarantee 


A  case  is  before  us  now.  A  store  in  a  large  southern 
city  writes  that  a  traveling  salesman,  by  name  J.  H. 
Steffen,  arranged  to  put  on  a  two  day  Canary  Bird 
Sale  on  a  10%  basis,  all  birds  guaranteed  to  be  singers. 
The  contract  exempted  from  any  commission  the  ex¬ 
hibition  birds  and  half  of  the  sales  came  under  this 
class.  A  substantial  number  of  the  birds  were  returned 
by  customers  because  they  would  not  sing.  They  ap¬ 
parently  had  not  been  parties  to  the  guarantee. 

The  salesman  left  instructions  with  the  store  that 
all  birds  which  were  returned  within  ten  days  because 
of  failure  to  sing  would  be  shipped  to  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Indiana.  -The  birds  were  sent,  but  the 
latter  store  shipped  them  back  with  word  that  it  had 


Since  the  store  had  advertised  the  birds  in  its  own 
name,  it  had  to  make  good  to  all  dissatisfied  customers. 

We  understand  that  the  male  Canary  does  the  voca¬ 
lizing,  while  females  do  not  sing  and  should  never  be 
sold  as  singing  birds.  Apparently  the  importers  get  a 
considerable  number  of  females  in  their  shipments  and 
dispose  of  them  for  what  they  will  bring.  The  buyers 
then  mix  in  some  singers  and  peddle  the  whole  lot  out 
as  singing  birds.  This  scheme  isn’t  very  reputable  at 
best  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  for  retailers  to  tell 
when  they  are  getting  the  right  kind  of  birds. 

Our  members  should  exercise  extreme  caution  in 
staging  these  sales.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
investigate  the  reliability  of  the  bird  distributor  and  the 
truth  of  the  representations  of  the  man  who  approaches 
the  store.  If  any  of  our  members  meets  or  hears  of 
Steffen,  one  of  his  fellow-merchants  would  be  glad  to 
get  his  address.  Send  the  information  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  please. 
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The  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 


By  JOHN  B. 


It  is  encouraging  to  see  how  our 
Have  you  readers  respond  to  requests  and 

returned  the  suggestions  in  this  “Forum.”  The 

questionnaire?  returns  on  selling  salaries,  ex¬ 
penses  and  merchandise  statistics 
have  come  in  in  large  numbers.  Fifteen  stores  which  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  unable  to  supply  the  data 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  explaining  the  circum¬ 
stances.  You  know,  that  is  a  mighty  thoughtful  thing  to 
do.  It  indicates  the  quality  of  the  man  who  does  it, 
and  it  is  one  of  a  number  of  indications  of  the  fraternity 
between  the  stores  and  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Congress. 

We  hope  to  have  some  of  our  1926  reports  ready 
by  Convention  time  so  that  we  can  announce  the  trends 
and  high-lights.  The  process  of  examining,  reconciling, 
classifying  and  tabulating  the  returns  is  now  under  way. 
We  urge  the  stores  which  haven’t  completed  their  re¬ 
turns  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible  and  get  them  in.  We 
are  not  going  to  follow  you  up.  The  stores  which  send 
in  returns  or  tell  us  why  they  cannot  are  going  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  reports  when  they  are  issued.  The  old  practice 
of  sending  them  to  all  members  has  been  discontinued 
out  of  fairness  to  those  who  cooperate  in  making  the 
reports  available.  It  is  probable  that  the  Harvard  re¬ 
ports  likewise  will  be  restricted  this  year.  Dr.  McNair 
tells  us  that  the  Harvard  returns  are  coming  in  early 
and  well. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Unit  Stock  Control  is  interest- 
Umt  stock  ing  so  many  members  this  year 

control  that  it  is  necessary  to  prepare 

more  detailed  information  than  is 
now  available.  To  that  end  a  committee  is  being  appoint¬ 
ed  to  work  with  a  similar  committee  of  Merchandise 
Managers,  in  a  joint  study  of  the  subject. 

Data  is  now  being  assembled.  The  purpose  of  the 
study,  which  it  is  expected  will  require  eight  or  ten 
months,  is  to  determine  what  departments  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  unit  control,  what  method  is  best  suited  to 
each,  how  it  should  be  operated  and  what  results  may  be 
expected.  A  series  of  manuals  will  be  published,  one  for 
each  department  or  type  of  merchandise,  giving  work¬ 
ing  procedure  and  forms. 

Meanwhile,  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject 
three  booklets  are  available.  “Ready-to-Wear  Stock 
Control,”  published  by  the  Congress  in  1924,  and  “Unit 
Merchandise  Control”  published  in  1926,  are  available 
in  limited  quantities  at  fifty  cents  each.  “Price  Lines,” 
a  booklet  just  released  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group,  is  the  first  publication  on  this  subject  and  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  unit  control.  It  sells  for  one 
dollar.  If  your  merchandise  manager  is  a  member  of 
the  Group  he  has  received  a  copy.  This  booklet  is  worth 
studying. 


GUERNSEY 


The  month  of  March  looks 
Easter  pretty  sick  in  many  stores,  par- 

comparisons  ticularly  those  in  which  ready- 

to-wear  predominates,  due  to  the 
roving  characteristics  of  Elaster.  When  the  March 
figures  are  published  in  the  newspapers,  the  average 
reader  will  ascribe  to  the  poor  showing  all  kinds  of 
dire  happenings  in  the  retail  field.  The  comparative 
loss  in  sales  even  affects  some  merchants.  Always 
the  months  of  March  and  April  should  be  combined 
in  comparisons  with  other  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  predict 
that  April  will  show  substantial  increases  over  April  of 
1926.  Don’t  let  it  affect  your  budget  plans.  As  sorne- 
body  said  about  Francis  X.  Bushman’s  middle  initial, 
it  doesn’t  mean  a  thing. 

«  *  * 

Why  does  Mr.  Typical  Man 
Why  have  pay  his  telephone  bill  promptly 

terms?  each  month?  Why  does  he  mail 

his  check  on  the  dot  to  the  gas 
company  and  the  electric  company?  Why  does  he  take 
care  of  his  mortgage  interest,  his  note  at  the  bank, 
his  instalment  payment  on  the  car?  Because  each  of 
these  creditors,  having  an  effective  means  of  com¬ 
pelling  payment  which  need  be  displayed  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  has  created  in  the  customer’s  mind  the  habit 
of  prompt  payment. 

We  retailers,  on  the  other  hand,  stand  in  such  terror 
of  the  bugaboo  of  “lost  business”  that  our  customers 
have  no  respect  for  our  “terms.”  Rigid,  sympathetic 
enforcement  of  terms  loses  some  individual  custo¬ 
mers,  yes.  But  it  doesn’t  lose  total  business.  There 
is  no  better  customer  than  the  regular-pay  charge 
customer,  who  traipses  into  the  store  with  the  buoy¬ 
ancy  and  confidence  which  comes  from  knowing  that 
anything  she  wants  to  buy  will  be  authorized  instantly, 
without  question. 

Overhaul  your  collection  policy.  Back  up  your  credit 
department.  This  is  no  time  to  be  fooling  around  with 
slow  collections.  And  try  to  get  the  other  stores  in 
town  to  join  in  a  tighter  policy  of  enforcing  jiayment 
“when  you  promised”  instead  of  “when  you  please.” 

*  * 

All  of  us  are  inclined  to  plan 
Long-term  vision  too  closely,  to  look  not  far 
needed  enough  ahead,  to  be  influenced 

too  much  by  yesterday’s  poor 
showing  or  last  year’s  gain  in  net.  We  are  too  much 
concerned  with  what  is  going  to  happen  next  month  or 
even  next  year.  Right-ahead  planning  is  necessary, 
vital,  profitable.  But  the  controller  above  all  must  be 
looking  five  and  ten  years  ahead. 

The  controller  should  be  supplying  the  facts  and 
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vision  on  which  the  store  head  is  basing  his  plans  for 
the  far  future.  Where  is  the  instalment  movement 
going  to  lead  us,  and  how  should  our  plans  be  shaped? 
What  is  to  be  the  traffic  situation  ten  years  hence  and 
what  will  be  its  effect  on  downtown  values?  Is  unit 
control  going  to  intensify  competition?  Is  there  good 
reason  to  anticipate  that  within  a  few  years  there  will 
be  segregration  of  buying  and  selling?  Will  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  consolidation  engulf  us,  and  if  so  how  can 
we  be  ready  to  make  the  most  out  of  it?  Will  member¬ 
ship  in  a  well-managed  research  group  give  us  the  ad¬ 
vantages  without  the  disadvantages  of  centralized  man¬ 
agement,  and  if  so  are  we  lining  up  with  other  good 
stores  in  this  movement?  A  hundred  other  questions 
suggest  themselves. 

Let  us  overcome  our  fears  and  petty  annoyances 
and  settle  down  to  the  “long  pull”  plans  on  which  the 
future  of  the  store  will  depend.  We  will  continue 
to  have  periods  of  business  stagnation,  economic  de¬ 
pressions,  l)oom  years.  They  come  and  they  go.  But 
let  us  accept  the  principle  of  continued  long-term 
prosperity,  and  plan  accordingly.  Don’t  sell  America 
short.  What  will  our  stores  be  in  1937?  Are  today’s 
plans  helping  or  hindering  the  l)est  development? 
Settle  down  for  the  long  pull. 

*  *  * 

At  the  convention  next  month. 
No  musical  come  prepared  to  talk  over  your 

comedy  more  troublesome  problems  with 

men  in  similar  stores,  of  similar 
size,  some  of  whom  are  sure  to  have  faced  and  solved 
the  very  problem  that  is  worr\'ing  you.  This  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  available  through  the  medium  of  the  Evening 
Study  Groups,  which  will  meet  on  Tuesday  night.  May 
10.  beginning  at  7 :45  o’clock. 

There  will  be  seven  groups,  depending  upon  type  of 
business  and  size.  Each  will  l)e  directed  by  a  practical 
controller  familiar  with  the  problems  of  his  group. 
To  save  space  here  we  will  not  list  the  groups  and 
leaders  but  refer  you  to  the  advance  program  which 
is  now  being  set  in  type  to  reach  you  immediately  after 
Easter. 

Participation  in  these  groups  will  be  hedged  about 
with  restrictions  which  will  be  enforced,  in  order  that 
the  deliberations  of  the  participants  may  be  free  and 
confidential.  Each  person  must  register  in  advance  for 
a  particular  group,  and  must  be  approved.  He  must 
come  prepared  with  his  intimate  figures  in  great  detail, 
for  non-selling  as  well  as  selling  departments.  He  does 
not  give  up  possession  of  his  “bible”  nor  does  anyone 
see  it  but  himself.  He  uses  it  simply  for  his  own  ref¬ 
erence.  so  that  he  can  take  part  intelligently  in  any  dis¬ 
cussions  and  can  compare  with  others  any  facts  which 
in  his  opinion  are  proper  and  useful. 

No  reporters  will  be  present  and  there  will  be  no 
listeners  or  outsiders.  No  record  will  be  made.  Simply 
a  small  group  of  earnest  men  and  women  engaged  in 
about  the  same  kind  of  work  in  similar  stores,  devoting 
the  evening  to  serious  study  because  they  prefer  it 
to  the  more  popular  pastime  of  theatering. 

There  will  be  seven  such  groups,  each  entirely  sep¬ 
arate.  Provision  has  been  made  to  continue  the  de- 


April.  1927  f 

— '  r 

liberations  on  Thursday  night  if  the  members  desire,  j 
These  evening  study  groups  do  not  replace  the  popular  ’i 
breakfast  groups  of  former  years,  a  feature  which  will  | 
be  found  at  Chicago  as  usual. 

*  *  *  ^ 

Controllers  are  certainly  the  | 
Nothing  to  do  workingest  crowd  at  the  convcn- 

after  11:00  P.  M.  tions.  All  who  can  get  up  and  ! 

out  by  7  ;30  in  the  morning  will 
find  breakfast  groups  under  way  in  the  Victorian  din-  p 
ing  room,  with  definite  subjects  and  leaders.  Sessions  I 
start  at  nine,  in  the  Grand  Ballroom.  Luncheon  from  j 
12:15  to  perhaps  1 :45,  during  which  you  are  “on  your  K 
own”  except  on  Wednesday  noon  which  is  an  honor  ! 
luncheon  to  the  heads  of  the  Chicago  stores,  .\fter-  !' 
noon  sessions  start  at  2 :00.  After  about  5:15  you  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  try  to  get  a  little  rest  s 
and  something  to  eat  l)efore  the  evening  session  at  7:45  " 
Around  10 :30  or  1 1  jOO  you  call  it  a  day  and  it  is  only  :  ’ 
a  short  time  then  until  breakfast  the  next  morning.  And  | 
around  the  country,  at  other  conventions,  they  say  of  the  1 ; 
controllers  that  they  are  gluttons  for  punishment.  But 
do  you  notice  any  group  getting  ahead  faster  in  the  | 
retail  field  than  the  controllers?  Why  not  bring  our  ^ 
store  heads  with  us  this  year  and  introduce  them  to  the  i 
sincerity  and  practical  value  of  our  work.  [ 

*  *  * 

To  you  folks  who  take  the 
Your  response  trouble  to  send  in  to  the  New 
helps  York  Office  the  little  coupons  ! 

saying  that  you  will  be  at  the 
convention — to  you  many  thanks.  You  evidently  ap¬ 
preciate  something  of  the  tremendous  job  involved  in 
preparing  for  a  big  convention  such  as  ours,  and  how  ' 
much  it  helps  to  have  the  members  respond  in  this  and 
other  ways.  Have  you  sent  the  reservation  card  to  the 
Palmer  House?  Don’t  forget  questions  for  the  Ques¬ 
tion  Box.  Don’t  forget  to  register  now  for  the  Even¬ 
ing  Study  groups.  By  the  way,  have  you  returned 
the  questionnaires  so  that  the  reports  on  selling  salaries, 
expenses  and  merchandising  statistics  may  be  prepared? 
What  about  the  Harvard  Return? 

*  *  * 

The  other  day  we  came  across 
a  clever  device  used  by  a  good 
controller  to  insure  regularity  of 
contact  with  all  departments  in 
his  store.  It  is  simply  a  notebook  with  a  sheet  for  each 
selling  department  and  each  non-selling  department. 
A  department’s  sheet  shows  the  name  of  the  head  and 
the  assistant,  pertinent  facts  about  the  department,  last 
date  visited,  subject  discussed,  incidental  facts  that 
come  to  light  from  time  to  time  concerning  that  de¬ 
partment  or  its  work  and  any  particular  criticisms  or 
subjects  which  should  be  discussed  with  the  head  of 
that  department. 

The  book  is  a  tickler  and  diary  and  reveals  the  de¬ 
partments  which  have  not  been  visited  lately.  As  the 
controller  goes  through  the  store  he  makes  it  a  point 
to  stop  and  chat  casually  with  the  head  or  the  assistant. 
The  book  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  it  refreshes  his 
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niemory  and  he  is  enabled  to  continue  a  conversation 
perhaps  two  or  three  weeks  old.  He  creates  a  favorable 
impression  of  being  particularly  familiar  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  that  department,  and  is  in  strategic  position 
to  bring  up  casually  but  definitely  any  matters  which  he 
particularly  wants  to  register.  After  he  leaves  he  brings 
his  noteI»tK)k  up  to  date  and  is  ready  for  another  casual 
talk,  perhaps  weeks  later.  Once  a  week  he  goes  through 
the  b<^)ok  and  lists  departments  which  otherwise  would 
he  overlooked,  and  at  odd  times  covers  as  many  of 
them  as  possible.  A  great  scheme,  by  a  man  who  knows 
human  nature. 

*  *  * 

Evidently  no  one  knows  of 
13-period  stores  using  the  13-period  or  the 

year  4-5  weeks  plan  in  lieu  of  monthly 

closing,  for  we  haven’t  had  a 
single  resjwnse  to  our  recent  request  for  data.  If  you 
know  of  any  stores  using  other  than  calendar  months 
for  statistical  reports,  will  you  write  us  about  it? 

*  * 

It  is  sad  to  relate  this  month 
Id  the  passing  of  two  of  our  best 

Memoriam  known  and  seemingly  indispen¬ 

sable  members,  Benjamin  J.  Con¬ 
roy  and  Claude  E.  Applegate.  Both  were  among  the 
handful  of  men  who  founded  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  Through  the  nearly  ten  years  of  its  vigorous 

life,  both  gave  more  than  their  share  of  thought  and 

energ\’  to  its  upbuilding.  Both  served  with  distinction 
on  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  their  respective  stores, 
both  men  rose  through  the  ranks  to  positions  of  great 
responsibility. 

B.  J.  Conroy  started  with  Abraham  and  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  forty-six  years  ago  as  office  boy.  Rising 
steadily,  he  finally  achieved  the  position  of  Controller 
and  then  Treasurer.  An  index  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  is  the  fact  that  his  store,  among 
the  largest  in  the  country,  remained  closed  during  his 
funeral. 

Claude  E.  Applegate,  only  38  when  he  died,  began 
his  business  career  with  LaSalle  &  Koch,  Toledo,  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  as  bookkeeper.  His  rise  was  rapid  and 
substantial.  He  was  Controller  for  ten  years,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years  he  was  also  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger.  He  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  everyone 
in  the  store. 

Their  stores,  the  Controllers’ .Congress  and  the  retail 
industry  have  lost  in  the  passing  of  these  men  two  of 
their  most  brilliant  members ;  men  who  were  leaders  in 
constructive  thought ;  men  who  were  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  business  and  personal  lives. 

«  «  * 

The  Katz  prize  contest,  for  the 
Rush  your  hest  paper  submitted  on  the  solu- 

ntanuscript  tion  of  any  practical  problem  in 

connection  with  the  Controllers’ 
work,  is  about  to  close.  Several  entries  have  been 
received  and  await  the  judgment  of  the  contest  com¬ 
mittee.  Additional  papers  will  be  received  during  the 
four  days  following  the  appearance  of  this  number  of 
The  Bulletin  after  which  the  manuscripts  will  be 


judged,  rated  and  the  prize  awarded.  Announcement 
will  lie  made  at  the  convention  in  May.  Last  chance. 

«  *  * 

•  Many  of  our  members  are 

Another  costly  affected  by  the  recent  rulings  of 
technicality  the  Treasury  Department  regard¬ 

ing  tax  accounting  for  instalment 
sales  profits.  The  situation  is  confused.  Through  a  pe¬ 
culiar  quirk  in  the  law,  many  stores  are  facing  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  heavy  ad<litional  assessments  on  instalment 
collections  in  prior  years.  Harold  Young  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  your  Taxation  Committee  under  Carlos  B. 
Clark  are  at  work  on  this  now.  and  will  have  an  im¬ 
portant  report  to  make  to  you  in  the  May  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  or  at  the  convention. 

* 

Under  a  recent  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
Bowers  v.  New  York  &  Albany 
Lighterage  Company  which  was 
handed  down  late  in  February 
and  reported  in  the  various  tax  services,  it  is  now 
possible  to  substantiate  a  claim  for  recovery  of  taxes 
which  may  have  been  paid  by  a  member  store  as  ad¬ 
ditional  assessments  under  the  belief  that  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so  even  though  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  had  run  against  distraint  or  collection  proceedings 
by  the  Commissioner.  Most  stores  expected  to  recover 
this  additional  tax  by  claim  for  refund  relying  upon  the 
protection  of  the  waiver. 

The  decision  just  rendered,  however,  denies  to  the 
Government  the  right  to  begin  distraint  proceedings  or 
collect  regardless  of  waivers  which  may  have  been 
filed  extending  the  right  of  assessment  beyond  the  sta¬ 
tutory  period.  The  waivers  filed  did  not  include  in  their 
wording  the  concession  by  a  taxpayer  of  the  right  to 
collect  after  the  statutory  period  and  it  is  on  this  point 
that  the  Supreme  Court  now  rules  that  such  collection 
if  made,  was  without  authority  of  the  law  and  may  be 
recovered. 

Large  sums  of  taxes  are  involved  and  it  may  be  that 
some  of  our  members  may  be  able  to  recover  substan¬ 
tial  amounts.  We  recommend  that  all  who  have  paid 
additional  assessments  on  years  prior  to  and  including 
1921  scrutinize  the  facts  closely  and  see  whether  in  their 
opinion  they  come  within  the  relief  indicated  above. 
This  office  will  be  glad  to  advise  upon  specific  inquiry. 


Substantial 

recoveries 

possible 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

Retail  Delivery  Association,  11th  .Xnnual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago,  Ill.,  April  26,  27,  28,  29, 
1927. 

Controllers’  Congress,  8th  Annual  Convention,  Pal¬ 
mer  House,  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  9,  10,  11,  12,  1927; 
Joint  Session  with  Store  Managers  Division.  May  11th. 

Store  Managers’  Division,  4th  .\nnual  Convention, 
Palmer  ^  Chicago.  Ill.,  May  10,  11,  12,  13,  1927; 
Joint  Ses  with  Controllers’  Congress,  May  11th. 

Merchanuise  Managers’  Group,  2nd  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  place  near  New  York  to  be  selected,  July  15,  1927. 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  7th  Annual  Convention, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  20,  21,  22,  1927. 
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The  Change  in  Buying  Appeal 

Greatly  Increased  Income  of  Working  Classes  Makes 
"Telling  It  to  Sweeney”  a  Vital  Merchandising  Need 
Address  by  L.  E.  McGivena,  Publicity  Manager,  The  News,  New  York,  to  tbe  Sales  Promotion  Division. 


Fifteen  years  ago,  the  folks  who  stood  behind 
the  retail  salescounter,  despite  the  current  compe¬ 
tition  and  peculiar  problems  of  that  day,  had  one 
great  advantage  that  the  man  in  business  today  has  not. 
Their  trade  was  well  classified,  definitely  graded.  There 
were  rich  folks  who  bought  the  best;  and  middle  class 
people  who  bought  mediiun 
grades;  and  poor  people  who 
bought  the  cheap  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  merchant  of  that 
day  knew  his  customers. 

When  a  carriage  drew  up  to 
the  curbing  he  knew  he  was 
doing  business  with  quality; 
when  a  woman  came  in  off 
the  street  with  a  shawl  over 
her  head,  he  knew  he  was  not 
doing  business  with  quality. 

A  closed  car  may  draw  up  in 
front  of  your  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  today — but  the  woman 
with  the  shawl  may  step  out 
of  it. 

Cunning  for  Trade 

Four  years  ago,  to  sell  a 
newspaper,  we  coined  a 
slogan — “Tell  It  to  Sweeney.” 

It  was  our  purpose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  the  advantages  of 
cultivating  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  instead  of  gunning  for 
the  quality  trade.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Sweeneys  repre¬ 
sented  an  immeasurably 
larger  market;  there  were  so 
many  more  of  them.  And 
secondly,  they  seemed  to  be 
getting  along  better  than  they 

used  to,  m^ing  and  spending  more  money.  But  at 
the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  we  found  we  had  stumbled 
upon  a  fact  or  series  of  facts  that  were  more  than 
a  publisher’s  slogan,  more  than  an  advertising  policy — 
a  gradual  recognition  of  the  most  rapid  and  most  amaz¬ 
ing  economic  and  social  revolution  in  perhaps  the 
whole  of  history. 

If  this  revolution  can  be  expressed  in  one  word,  that 
word  is  Prosperity.  In  this  country  today,  there  is  not 
only  more  wealth  than  ever  existed  in  any  country  at 
any  time  before ;  but  that  wealth  is  more  widely  diffused, 
more  equally  distributed,  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
world’s  history. 

The  war  may  be  held  responsible  for  these  new 
conditions.  Due  to  tremendous  and  sudden  demand  for 


all  commodities,  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  rose  rapid¬ 
ly.  To  keep  workers  and  wage  earners  alive  it  was  im¬ 
perative  to  have  wages  and  salaries  rise  with  the  cost  of 
living,  and  wages  and  salaries  as  you  all  know  did  rise. 
But  with  1921,  when  prices  and  cost  of  living  began  to 
drop,  wages  and  salaries — average  incomes — kept  on 
rising. 

Income  Set  Free 
The  United  States  Com¬ 
mission  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  prepared  a  comparative 
table  of  indices  of  union 
wages,  cost  of  living  and  the 
relative  purchasing  power  of 
wages  as  measured  in  living 
cost.  The  average  of  1913  is 
100  for  all  three  indices.  We 
start  1913,  then,  with  these 
three  items  all  equalized  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison- 
wages  at  100,  cost  of  living  at 
100.  purchasing  power  at  100. 
Now  jump  five  years  and 
look  at  the  1918  figures : 
Union  wages  132.7 
Cost  of  living  174.4 
— 11.7  points  aboi’e 
wages. 

Purchasing  power  76.1 
— 23.9  points  less 
than  1913. 

But  in  1921  came  the 
the  break,  and  wages  caught 
up  with  cost  of  living: 

Union  wages  . 205.3 

Cost  of  living . 177.3 

— 28  points  less  than 
wages. 

Purchasing  power  115.8 
— 15.8  points  above 
1913. 

In  other  words  there  was  a  margin  of  13.6  points  be¬ 
tween  income  and  cost  of  living;  almost  one-third  of 
the  wage  earners’  income  was  free  for  savings  or  other 
purchases — and  his  purchasing  power  was  almost  one- 
sixth  greater  than  in  1913. 

Now  take  1925,  and  we  find: 


Union  wages  . 237.9 

Cost  of  living  . 173.5—64.4  points  below  wages 

Purchasing  power  . 137.1—37.1  points  above  1913 


All  of  which  means  that  one- fourth  of  the  wage  earn¬ 
ers’  income  is  free  for  savings  or  other  purchases ;  and 
that  his  purchasing  power  is  more  than  one-third  great¬ 
er  than  it  was  in  1913.  In  1925,  the  worker  is  earning 
one-third  more  than  he  must  of  necessity  spend  to  keep 


Alfbed  B.  Koch 

The  LaSalle  &  Koch  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Board  of  Directors,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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alive,  and  his  purchasing  power  is  one-third  greater. 

Today  there  is  a  larger  margin  between  the  average 
income  and  the  actual  cost  of  living  than  ever  existed 
before;  there  are  more  dollars  in  the  pay  envelope 
after  necessities  have  been  bought  and  essential  expendi¬ 
tures  made  than  ever  before ;  there  is  a  larger  individual 
or  family  surplus  of  income  beyond  the  cost  of  living 
than  ever  existed  before.  This  margin,  this  surplus, 
this  fraction  of  income  unmenaced  by  want,  unclaimed 
by  imperative  need,  this  fair  fragment  of  fortune  that 
is  free  from  the  deadly  demand  of  the  economic  wolf  at 
the  metaphoric  door — this  is  the  explanation  of  our 
prosperity  and  your  new  and  immeasureable  markets. 

Prosperity  Everywhere 

It  may  be  said  that  these  figures  refer  only  to  Union 
labor,  and  that  labor  as  a  whole  or  the  general  public  as 
a  whole  has  not  enjoyed  a  similar  increase  in  income 
or  purchasing  power.  This  objection  is  probably  true  in 
part.  The  figures,  however,  are  significant  because 
Union  labor  sets  the  wage  standards  in  this  country. 
Furthermore,  it  is  only  from  the  records  of  the  labor 
unions  that  such  comparative  data  can  be  ascertained. 

Now  as  further  evidence  of  the  distribution  and 
spread  of  wealth  and  of  the  universal  increase  in  in¬ 
come  and  purchasing  power,  here  are  other  instances : 

The  total  deposits  in  all  banks  for  1913  amounted 
to  $17,500,000,000.  In  1926  they  amounted  to  $48,800,- 
000,000.  The  twelve  years  show  an  increase  of  more 
than  one  and  one-half  times. 

Savings  deposits,  per  capita,  increased  from  $86.00 
in  1913,  to  $211.00  in  1926;  the  number  of  savings 
deposits  increased  from  11,295,000,000  in  1913  to  46,- 
762,290,000  in  1926.  The  per  capita  savings  had  more 
than  doubled.  The  depositors  had  increased  more  than 
fourfold. 

Building  and  Loan  Association  assets  in  1913 
amounted  to  about  $1,248,000,000  and  in  1926  to  $6,- 
280,000.000 — an  increase  of  more  than  400%. 

The  amount  of  life  insurance,  ordinary  and  indus¬ 
trial,  in  force  in  1913  was  $20,500,000,000;  in  1926  it 
had  risen  to  $80,000,000,000 — an  increase  of  300%. 

Then  we  have  the  spread  of  stock  ownership.  The 
great  corporations,  conceived  of  as  private  monopolies 
and  menaces  to  the  welfare  of  the  general  public,  are 
fast  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  public  they  were 
supposed  to  menace.  Many  of  these  corporations,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  public  utility  field,  have  been  far  sighted 
enough  to  foster  such  a  development  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  political  aggression.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  will  suffice  as  one  outstanding  instance. 

Employee  Ownership 

Ever  since  its  inception,  the  ownership  of  this  cor¬ 
poration  has  been  correctly  or  incorrectly  linked  with  the 
name  of  one  man — John  D.  Rockefeller.  But  today, 
in  the  New  Jersey  Company  alone,  there  are  more  than 
40,000  stockholders.  Thirteen  percent  of  the  stock  is 
held  by  various  foundations.  The  board  of  directors 
altogether  owns  just  about  two-thirds  of  one  percent. 
And  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  owns  but  eleven  percent 
of  the  stock. 

We  see  Labor  going  into  the  banking  and  investment 
field,  notably  the  successful  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 


Engineers  Banks,  twelve  in  number  by  the  end  of  1924. 
The  first  Bank  in  Cleveland  took  over,  jointly  with  the 
National  City  Company,  a  $3,500,000  railroad  bond 
issue  three  years  ago — and  sold  the  bonds  to  the  work¬ 
ers  of  that  railroad. 

It  is  further  held  possible,  that  if  railroad  employees 
were  to  pool  their  savings  for  the  next  ten  years,  they 
would  be  able  to  buy  the  railroads  that  employ  them. 

Income  taxes  again  show  the  spread  of  wealth.  Al¬ 
most  one  family  in  every  three  now  pays  Federal  In¬ 
come  taxes.  National  wealth  in  1913  was  estimated  at 
187  billion  dollars,  a  per  capita  average  of  $1,800.  In 
1923,  national  wealth  had  grown  to  350  billions  or  about 
$3,000  per  capita. 

So  your  appeal  for  business  must  from  now  on  take 
in  the  wage-earner,  the  worker,  the  common  people,  the 
Sweeneys.  In  1924  there  were  7,370,000  Federal  In¬ 
come  Tax  returns — but  more  than  6,670,000  of  these 
were  for  under  $5,000  incomes. 

Take  all  incomes  over  $10,000 — and  they  total  only 
six  billion  dollars ;  but  all  the  incomes  under  $10,000 
amount  to  forty  billions.  In  other  words,  the  under 
$10,000  incomes  afford  about  seven  times  as  much  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  over  $10,000  incomes. 

New  Volume  from  the  Masses 

New  volume  must  come  from  the  masses,  and  your 
salesmanship  and  selling  policies  and  store  attitude 
and  advertising  must  be  adapted  to  this  audience.  Your 
attitude  must  l)e  respectful,  both  in  salespeople  and  in 
advertising. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  underestimating  this  new 
type  of  customer — either  in  purchasing  power  or  in  in¬ 
telligence. 

Only  the  automobile  manufacturer,  by  adjusting  his 
prices  and  sales  methods  to  this  audience,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  selling  in  any  great  quantities  a  large  unit 
l)urchase. 

Do  not  underestimate  this  buyer’s  intelligence.  The 
sports  pages  of  any  metropolitan  newspaper  print 
longer  and  rarer  words  than  does  most  retail  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  nation  can  read  today,  and  read  all  price  tags. 

As  to  the  other  details  of  your  appeal,  nobody  can 
say.  You  must  find  out  for  yourself.  But  as  an  inter¬ 
ested  outsider  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  inevitably 
give  your  advertising  more  circulation  in  mass  media. 
You  must  give  your  copy  more  body,  more  sense,  more 
attraction.  Price  is  not  the  factor  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
And  while  new  records  can  be  made  by  sales  advertising, 
regular  business  can  be  helped  by  regular  sensible  edu¬ 
cational  advertising.  One  department  store  in  New 
York  City  actually  found  it  as  easy  to  sell  six  hundred 
dollar  pianos  as  four  hundred  dollar  stock ! 

Sell  your  merchandise  in  your  advertising.  Sell  it  the 
way  an  intelligent,  interested,  informed  salesman  sells 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  folks  in  our  great  stores  have 
more  potential  interest,*  more  romance  and  color  ai)d 
glamour  in  the  things  you  handle  and  sell  than  any  other 
sort  of  business — excepting  only  mine,  a  newspaper. 
You  bring  things  from  all  over  the  world,  you  gather 
stocks  from  all  peoples  in  all  countries.  Everything 
the  eye  falls  on  has  a  story.  Tell  that  story  in  your 
copy,  and  make  the  things  you  are  trying  to  sell"  mean 
more  to  the  people  you  are  trying  to  sell  them  to. 
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Personnel  and  Training 

Ideas  and  Methods  from  Progressive  Stores  Contributed  by 
The  Personnel  Group 


S  TIMULATING  ideas  devised  by  Personnel  De¬ 
partments  in  onr  meml)er  stores  will  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  The  Bulletin.  The  first  contri¬ 
butions  to  this  new  department  will  lie  found  on  this 
page.  They  include  a  clever  adaptation  of  the  “Ask  Me 
Another”  game  used  by  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  a 
good  Telephone  Service  Cami^aign  by  The  Schuster 
Stores,  Milwaukee,  a  plan  for  informing  employees 
about  new  merchandise  from  The  Shepard  Stores,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  the  “Smiling  Service”  idea  used  at  Strawbridge 
&  Clothier,  Philadelphia. 

Publication  of  this  material  is  made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Ada  Collins  Holme,  Wm.  Tay¬ 
lor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Chairman  of  the  Personnel 
Group  Committee  in  charge  of  publication  service.  The 
Committee  is  concerned  particularly  with  collection  of 
personnel  ideas  for  publication  in  The  Bulletin.  Con¬ 
cise  descriptions  of  improved  methods  and  unusual 
events  are  wanted.  Personnel  executives,  store  mana¬ 
gers  and  store  owners  are  urged  to  submit  such  ma¬ 
terial  either  to  Mrs.  Holme  or  direct  to  The  Bulletin. 
This  exchange  of  ideas  will  be  tremendously  worth 
while  and  can  be  continued  only  if  members  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  column. 


Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York. 
Ask  me  have  used  the  “Ask  Me  Another” 

another  ^me  as  the  basis  for  a  clever 

stunt  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
employees  in  the  personality  of  the  store  and  to  increase 
their  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  details  of  the  organiz¬ 
ation.  Other  stores  will  find  this  idea  of  great  value. 
It  is  extremely  simple  and  inexpensive  to  carry  out. 

The  Personnel  Department  publishes  weekly  bulle¬ 
tins  in  unusually  attractive  printed  form,  size  4x8 
inches,  printed  on  one  side,  the  color  changed  each 
week.  The  bulletin  of  the  week  of  March  7th,  1927,  to 
which  this  articles  refers,  contained  20  questions  about 
the  store.  The  questions  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Rey- 
burn,  president  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  and  to  a  head 
packer  as  a  test.  Mr.  Reyburn’s  mark  was  76%.  The 
packer  scored  67%.  All  employees  were  urged  to  test 
themselves  in  the  same  manner.  The  cooperation  of  the 
head  of  the  business  was  an  excellent  feature,  particu¬ 
larly  since  his  score  was  not  too  high.  The  complete 
bulletin  follows : 

Cou/tJ  You  Score  a  yd? 

Mr.  Reyburn,  President  of  Lord  and  Taylor,  and  Miss 
Barbarite,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Mezzanine  Packers, 
were  tested  on  these  questions.  Both  were  asked  to 
answer  quickly  and  were  given  no  opportunity  to  look 
up  any  information.  Mr.  Reyburn  scored  76%  and  Miss 
Barbarite  67%.  Each  question  counts  5%.  Test  your¬ 
self  and  see  what  you  would  get. 


.  What  was  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  made 
a  purchase  at  the  firm  of  Lord  and  Taylor? 

!.  Do  the  descendants  of  this  person  still  make  pur¬ 
chases  here? 

5.  What  have  the  following  in  common:  Gordon 
O’Ne  il,  LeRoy  Palmer,  Herman  Schmidt,  Nich- 
las  Peay,  James  Bohan,  Harry  Wiley? 

1.  What  is  Lord  and  Taylor’s  telephone  number? 

5.  Of  what  material  are  the  ceiling,  walls  and  col¬ 
umns  on  the  first  floor  made? 

5.  Where  is  the  Foster  Bureau  now  located? 

7.  What  is  the  season  letter  for  the  Spring  Season 
1927? 

3.  Where  may  an  Interpreter  be  obtained? 

?.  Give  within  ten  feet  the  number  of  feet  a  minute 
our  delivery  belts  travel. 

[).  In  what  division  (i.e..  Merchandise,  Service  or 
Finance  and  Records)  do  the  following  belong: 
(a)  Mr.  Howard,  (b)  Miss  Harnecker,  (c)  Miss 
Licht,  (d)  Mr.  Pearce,  (e)  Mr.  Hendra? 

1.  Now  how  many  women  have  we  on  the  Board 
of  Directors? 

2.  On  whose  farm  was  the  famous  apple  known  as 
the  “Newton  Pippin’’  first  grown? 

3.  Where  does  one  secure  a  discount  pass  for  shop¬ 
ping  at  McCreery? 

4.  Where  was  the  store  of  Lord  and  Taylor  located 
during  the  Civil  War? 

5.  What  persons  fill  the  following  positions:  (a) 
Manager  of  the  Comparison  Bureau;  (b)  Assist¬ 
ant  Merchandise  Manager  for  the  Man’s  Shop; 
(c)  Buyer  of  Silks,  Velvets  and  Linings;  (d)  As¬ 
sistant  Adjustment  Manager ;  (e)  Buyer  of  Toilet 
Articles. 

6.  What  position  was  filled  by  both  J.  E.  Emery 
and  Edward  P.  Hatch? 

17. ’  Where  is  the  Lost  and  Found  Service  located? 

18.  On  what  days  of  the  week  does  the  Window 
Display  Department  usually  change  our  front 
windows  ? 

19.  For  what  departments  is  Mr.  Judd  the  buyer? 

?0.  Name  the  Officers  of  Lord  and  Taylor? 

Submitted  by  Mr.s.  Is.\bella  Brandow, 
Director  of  Training, 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 


*  A  Telephone  Service  Campaign 

Schuster’s  phone  was  held  in  the  Three  Schuster 
service  campaign  Stores  during  the  week  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  21  to  26  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  telephone  service  by 
bringing  about  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  house 
people  and  the  switchboard  operators.  The  campaign 
was  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  in  conjunction  with  the  Floor  and  Department 
Managers.  It  was  introduced  by  a  bulletin  which  was 
presented  to  every  employee  as  he  entered  the  build- 
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for  one  service 
capable  of 
many  more 


Today,  Laniflon  SyHteiiis  are  being  used  in  stores  to  effect 
economies  in  many  ways  other  than  the  handling  of  cash 
and  charge  sales. 

For  example,  they  link — 

Receiving  Platform  with  Stock  Room, 

Receiving  Room  with  Merchandise  Office, 

Jewelry  Section  with  Jewelry  Repair  Department, 
Credit  Office  with  Delivery  Room. 

At  least  thirty-five  such  “extra”  services  are  available  to 
users  of  Lamson  Systems. 

By  these,  the  entire  working  organization  increases  its  ef¬ 
ficiency.  There  are  written  records  of  every  important  trans¬ 
action.  Full  control  is  exercised  over  stock,  employees,  and 
equipment.  Responsibility  is, fixed.  Delay,  error,  and  loss  are 
reduced  to  the  vanishing  point.  Time  is  saved.  Customers 
are  more  promptly,  more  intelligently  served. 

Costs  are  cut — profits  increased. 

Lamson  offers  the  one  cash-charge  system  capable  of  render¬ 
ing  all  these  additional  services. 

Call  in  a  Lamson  Representative  and  ask  him  to  analyze  the 
application  of  these  extra  services  in  your  store.  Use  the 
handy  coupon. 


THE  LAMSON  CO^  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


LAMSON 

SERVICE 


The  Lamson  Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  notify  your  representative  to  call  and  analyze  the 
communication  and  record  problems  in  my  store. 

Name . 

Firm  Name . 

Business  Address . 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


THE  BULLETIN 


ing  on  the  first  morning  of  the  campaign.  A  few  mo-  _  True  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

ments  before  the  store  was  opened  to  customers,  the  Service  with  a  service  is  sincere  service  cheer- 
Floor  and  Department  Managers  assembled  the  mem-  smile  fully  given.  This  is  emphasized 

hers  in  their  sections  in  meetings,  in  which  either  one  in  all  that  we  teach  and  do. 

person  in  the  department  was  apixfinted  to  be  responsi-  Christmas  season  we  place  the  greatest  emphasis  on 
ble  for  answering  the  telephone  or  all  were  encouraged  Smiling  Sen>ice.  Our  salespeople  have  greatest  bonus 
to  give  as  prompt  service  as  possible.  making  jMjssibilities  then  and  each  service  employee 

I£ach  day  of  the  campaign  was  devoted  to  stressing  a  holds  a  Rating  Certificate  telling  our  requirements, 
definite  point  of  service,  which  was  presented  in  a  jingle 
handed  out  at  the  employees’  entrance.  Small  rhymed 
reminders  printed  on  colored  cardboard  (a  different 
color  and  verse  each  day)  were  attached  to  the  tele¬ 
phones  throughout  the  store.  The  points  which  were 
emphasized  were :  1 — promptness  in  answering  the  tele¬ 
phone,  2 — use  of  the  proper  phrases  in  answering,  3 — 
courtesy  in  transferring  a  customer’s  call  from  one  de¬ 
partment  to  another,  and  4 — the  correct  method  of  sig¬ 
nalling  the  operator.  An  opportunity  was  provided  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  week  for  every  individual  to  visit 
the  switchboard  and  receive  an  explanation  of  methods 
of  procedure  there. 

The  results  of  the  campaign  were  checked  in  two 
ways.  The  length  of  time  before  telephones  were 
answered  was  tested  with  a  stop-watch  at  the  switch- 
Ixjard,  and  was  found  to  have  been  reduced  one-half 
during  the  campaign.  Telephone  service  was  also 
“shopped,”  with  very  gratifying  results,  from  outside 
the  store  in  order  to  check  the  other  three  points  in 
question. 

Submitted  by  Grace  A.  Kelly,  Personnel  Director, 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Merchandise  Purchase  Control  Report 
Issued  hy  Controllers’  Congress 

The  Controllers’  Congress  has  issued  a  new  publica¬ 
tion  “Merchandise  Purchase  Control — Open-to-Buy— 
For  the  Store  of  Motlerate  Size”  which  will  fill  a  real 
need  for  reliable  information  on  this  important  prob¬ 
lem. 

One  of  the  forms  illustrated  is  a  “Department  Plan” 
sheet  which  is  used  as  the  basis  for  planning  purchases. 
It  contains  space  for  all  the  necessary  data  on  sales, 
markdowns,  turnover,  stock,  markup,  selling  salaries, 
advertising  cost,  etc.,  and  the  resulting  calculations. 
There  is  a  good  “Open  to  Buy”  Work  Sheet,  Monthly 
Report  to  Buyers,  a  table  showing  Operating  Expenses 
by  Departments  for  the  year  1925,  ^  table  of  depart¬ 
mental  percentages  for  Markup,  Purchase  Discounts, 
Stock  Turns  and  Markdowns,  and  a  table  showing  by 
departments  the  percentage  of  sales  in  each  month  of 
the  year. 

Our  members  will  find  this  report  of  vital  interest 
and  real  value.  It  is  available  to  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  50  cents  per  copy. 


One  of  the  biggest  strides  we 
Whats  new  in  have  made  along  Personnel  lines 

merchandise?  has  been  realized  through  our 

Forum  meetings.  Forum  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  once  each  week,  in  the  Educational  Room 
on  Wednesday  from  9 :30  to  10 :30  A.  M.  These  meet¬ 
ings  are  attended  by  a  representative  group  from  the 
entire  house.  Every  department  including  the  service 
departments  sends  one  representative,  or  two  where 
possible,  so  that  no  part  of  the  store  can  claim  ignor¬ 
ance  of  store  events.  The  last  stride  we  have  made 
with  the  use  of  the  forum  is  the  linking  up  of  “What’s 
New  in  Merchandise”  with  the  Assistants  of  our  de¬ 
partments.  We  invite  about  six  assistants  to  come  to  the 
Forum  and  bring  two  articles  of  merchandise ;  one  em¬ 
phasizing  a  style  feature  and  one  a  value  feature.  He  is 
expected  to  give  a  three  minute  talk  on  each  article  and 
to  answer  any  questions.  You  can  talk  new  merchan¬ 
dise  and  advertise  it,  but  there  is  nothing  like  seeing 
it  for  really  putting  it  over.  We  feel  this  idea  has  been 
most  helpful  and  it  has  made  us  see  a  great  many  possi¬ 
bilities  in  some  of  our  assistants  which  perhaps  we  had 
overlooked.  Th^plan  is  conmrued  weekly  until  we  have 
included  all  the  Assistants  and  we  do  this  for  each 
season  of  the  year.  It  has  been  in  effect  now  about  a 
year  and  a  half  and  it  has  proved  very  successful. 

Submitted  by  Dorothy  C.  Brickett, 

Educational  Director,  , 
The  Shepard  Stores,  Boston,  Mass.' 


.  Store  Fixtures  For  Sale 

Used  ’show  case  equipment  is  offered  for  sale  by  a 
member  in  Philadelphia.  The  store  has  supplied  the  fol¬ 
lowing  details  of  this  materials; 

“GrancMtapids  Show  Cases’ for  sale.  Ten  single  7 
ft.  high ;  2  ft.  8  in.  deep ;  3  ft.  10  in.  to  5  ft.  2  in.  wide. 
Three  double,  7  ft.  3  in.  high ;  4  ft.  4  in.  deep.  Also  two 
circular  cases  for  corners.  All  in  excellent  order  and 
first  class  conditioiH’ 

.\ny  member  of  the  Association  Interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  further  details  of  this  offer  of  equipment  should 
commimicate  with  The  Bulletin,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,!  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 
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Stores  everywhere  are  ch^ulg• 
ing  to  this  better  way  of 
authorizing  charges 

A  few  of  the  stores  that  have  recently  ordered 
the  new  National  Charge  Phone  System 


Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  Emporium 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Hale  Brothers,  Inc. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  Forman  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Hink  and  Son 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Crews  Beggs  Company 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Rhodes  Brothers 

Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Rosenbaum  Company 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Woodward  and  Lothrop 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Paul  Steketee  &  Sons  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Palais  Royal 

Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company 

Winnipeg 


Hudson’s  Bay  Company 

Vancouver 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

..  ■  ‘  •  Dayton,  Ohio  ' ' 
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Developing  a  New  Interviewing  Technique 

Important  Questions  Are  in  the  Applicant’s  Mind  and 
It  Would  Be  Better  for  the  Employer  to  Answer  Them 

Address  by  Dr.  Harry  T.  Kitson,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  to  the  Personnel  Group 


The  interview  is 

usually  regarded  as  a 
time  when  the  employer 
probes  into  the  past  of  the 
applicant  and  finds  out  all  he 
can  about  him,  and  most 
people  look  upon  this  as  the 
<  entire  object  of  the  interview. 

The  interview  should  serve 
another  end,  an  end  which  it 
rarely  does  serve  adequately. 

It  should  inform  the  appli¬ 
cant  minutely  about  the  pos- 
.  ition.  Just  as  the  employer 
during  the  interview  asks 
k  searching  questions  about  the 
applicant,  so  the  applicant  has 
a  right  to  be  inquisitive  about 
the  job.  The  personnel  man¬ 
ager  has  a  long  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask  the  applicant  about  His  past,  about  his  future 
prospects,  his  desires  and  aspirations,  and  so  if  you  will 
look  in  the  mind  of  the  applicant,  you  will  find  there  a 
long  list  of  questions  aliout  this  particular  job. 

A  Big  Moment 

It  is  true  that  he  is  usually  too  timid  or  flustered 
or  inexperienced  to  give  articulate  form  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  nevertheless  they  are  there  in  the  background  of 
’  his  thoughts  and  they  should  be  answered.  When  you 
look  at  it  from  his  jxjint  of  view,  you  will  find  that  it 
^  is  a  momentous  occasion  to  him ;  to  you  it  is  a  moment 
when  the  clock  is  ticking  off  the  seconds  very  rapidly, 
a  moment  which  is  duplicated  many,  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  but  to  him  it  is  fraught  with  the 
most  momentous  possibilities,  his  whole  future  may  be 
diverted  into  another  channel  as  a  result  of  this  inter¬ 
view.  And  so,  I  am  going  to  take  the  point  of  view  of 
the  applicant  and  state  a  number  of  questions  which 
have  been  in  the  minds  of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  come  to  me  for  vocational  counsel. 

The  questions  run  like  this:  What  will  I  have  to  do 
in  this  job?  He  wants  a  real  statement  of  the  duties 
that  he  is  expected  to  perform.  Of  course,  in  some  of 
the  more  progressive  p>ersonnel  offices,  these  duties  are 
fairly  well  stated  in  the  job’s  specifications,  but  as  you 
know,  these  job  specifications  are  quite  rare  after  all. 

Then  he  asks.  How  fast  will  I  be  expected  to  work 
on  this  job?  If  it  is  a  typist,  for  example,  how  many 
words  per  minute  will  I  be  expected  to  take  in  this 
job?  It  may  vary  tremendously  from  one  job  to  an¬ 
other,  and  I  may  state,  from  one  firm  to  another.  He 
will  want  to  know  what  is  the  rate  expected.  How  many 
hours  a  day  ?  Do  I  get  a  vacation  on  pay  or  otherwise  ? 
How  much  money  can  I  make  on  this  job?  If  I  make 
good,  what  job  may  I  expect  to  be  promoted  to? 


How  long  may  I  expect  to 
work  in  this  beginning  job 
before  I  get  a  promotion? 
How  much  money  may 
I  expect  to  receive  on  l)eing 
promoted  ?  What  are  the 
later  promotions  that  I  may 
expect  to  receive?  If  I  come 
to  work  for  your  firm,  where 
will  I  probably  be  ten  years 
from  today,  twenty  years 
from  today? 

Answer  Fairly' 

When  an  applicant  asks 
such  questions,  he  usually  re¬ 
ceives  some  vague  general  re¬ 
ply.  The  employment  man¬ 
ager  too  often  presses  out  his 
lips  and  looks  important  and 
says,  “Well,  that  all  depends  uptm  you.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  not  a  fair  answer,  because  it  doesn’t  deiJend 
upon  the  person.  There  are  many  people  who  are  faith¬ 
ful  and  efficient  in  their  work,  who  yet  haven’t  received 
a  reward  which  they  ought  to  receive,  or  which  the  firm 
would  like  to  give  them,  indicating  that  it  doesn’t  de¬ 
pend  entirely  uj)on  the  person.  It  depends  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  opportunities  in  the  firm.  It  depends  on  the 
rapidity  of  the  promotions  that  are  made.  It  depends 
upon  how  fast  the  firm  is  growing  and  a  large  numljer 
of  other  things. 

I  am  going  to  lay  down  the  projxisition  that  we  ought 
to  answer  his  questions  in  quantitative  form.  Suppose, 
for  example,  you  ask  “How  long  can  a  man  stay  under 
water?”  You  would  l)e  quite  annoyed  if  I  should  tell 
you,  “That  all  depends  upon  the  man.’’  I  can  give  a 
better  answer  than  that.  I  can  take  fifty  men  and  sub¬ 
merge  them  under  water  and  ask  them  to  hold  their 
breath  as  long  as  they  can.  By  doing  that,  I  can  get  the 
average  that  those  fifty  men  stayed  under  water,  and  I 
can  tell  you,  “The  average  man  can  stay  under  water 
two  minutes.”  Of  course,  the  time  varies  from  one  per¬ 
son  to  another. 

What  They  Want  to  Know 

I  recommend  that,  instead  of  passing  out  glittering 
generalities  to  young  people  who  ask  for  facts,  we  give 
them  charts  and  figures  showing  the  precise  steps  they 
will  have  to  take  in  the  job,  and  the  rate  at  which  they 
may  expect  to  be  promoted  from  one  job  to  another. 
It  isn’t  impossible  to  achieve  that  result.  We  can  get 
some  figures  that  will  give  them  an  approximate  idea. 

As  an  example,  I  shall  show  a  vocational  ladder  for 
department  store  buyers  based  on  a  study  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  women  buyers  in  department  stores.  The  first 
(Continued  on  page  206) 


Interviewing  should  not  be  entirely 
one-sided.  Dr.  Kitson  says  in  this  inter¬ 
esting  article.  The  applicant  is  entitled 
to  something  more  than  the  privilege  of 
answering  a  lot  of  stock  questions.  Dr. 
Kitson  says  that  every  reasonably  in¬ 
telligent  prospect  for  a  job  has  a  hun¬ 
dred  questions  in  his  head  about  the 
job  he  applies  for.  The  employer  has 
a  real  obligation  to  supply  information 
which  will  make  possible  reasonable 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  conditions 
of  the  job  will  stimulate  the  energy  and 
ambition  of  the  applicant.  These  ideas 
are  tvell  worth  reading. 
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Statement,  Ledger, 
and  Audit  Sheet 
with  distribution — 
all  in  one  operation. 


374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 


Bookkeepm)9 


ton 


achine 


ars 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Bookkeepioff  Machine  Department 


The  New  Remington  Front  Feed  Book¬ 
keeping  Machine  is  the  last  word  in 
the  field  of  mechanical  accountancy.  It 
adds  to  every  labor  and  cost  saving  fea¬ 
ture  that  has  made  the  Remington  Book¬ 
keeping  Machines  famous  a  new  achieve¬ 
ment  in  speed  and  eflSciency  in  the  collat¬ 
ing,  inserting,  and  registering  of  forms. 

The  forms  ate  inserted  from  the  front, 
without  revolving  the  platen.  Several  forms 
may  be  collated,  inserted,  and  posted  at  one 
operation.  The  operation  of  the  audit 
SHEET  is  entirely  automatic,  andit  is  always 


in  position  for  the  next  entry,  regardless 
of  the  position  in  which  the  entry  is  being 
posted  on  each  individual  account. 

This  latest  Reminnon  produa  combines  in 
the  highest  possible  denee  the  two  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  time-saving  and  accuracy.  And  the  net 
result  is  a  new  and  greater  measure  of  cost  saving 
— which  is  the  aim  and  objea  of  all  mechanical 
bookkeeping. 

A  practical  demonstration  on  your  own  work 
will  be  gladly  given  for  the  asking.  This  dem¬ 
onstration  will  involve  no  obligation  on  your 
part,  but  it  will  convince  you  that  this  new  Rem- 
ii^on  will  reduce  costs,  eliminate  errors  and  increase 
e^ency  in  your  bookkeeping  department. 


A  New 
Ikoie  Saving 
Tduinpli 


There  is  a  Reming¬ 
ton  Billing  and  Book¬ 
keeping  Machine  to 
ft  every  individual 
requirement. 
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step  in  the  ladder  of  the  buyer  is  stock.  Since  they  are 
women,  I  will  say  stock  girls.  There  may  be  other  be¬ 
ginning  jobs  in  a  department  store,  other  junior  jobs 
as  they  are  called.  Nevertheless,  in  the  group  I  studied, 
stock  girl  was  the  most  frequent  place  of  beginning. 
They  began  there  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  They  were 
promoted  to  the  salesforce  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  They 
were  then  promoted  to  the  head  of  stock  at  the  age  of 
nineteen ;  assistant  buyer  at  twenty-two,  and  buyer  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Of  course,  not  all  of  them 
were  buyers  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  but  that  is  the 
average. 

From  these  figures  we  can  help  a  young  girl  who 
comes  into  our  perso^et  office  and  says :  “I  should  like 
to  make  departmentStore  work  my  life-work.  I  should 
like  to  attain  a  buy^rship,  if  I  can.  If  I  become  a  buyer, 
what  is  my  probable  rate  of  advancement?”  Of  course, 
we  mustn’t  tell  her,  “Well,  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  be  a  buyer  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.”  These  girls 
who  are  going  to  be  buyers  at  all  will  most  probably 
reach  the  buyership  about  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 
Obviously  no  personnel  officer  can  make  absolute  prom¬ 
ises  to  employees  regarding  the  future.  Common  sense 
tells  us  that  there  are  many  factors  that  cannot  be  fore¬ 
seen,  prominent  among  which  is  the  effort  put  forth 
by  the  employee  himself. 

Possible  Earnings 

They  ought  to  be  supplemented,  by  the  way,  by  a 
statement  showing  the  earnings  that  can  be  made  at  each 
of  these  levels.  Whenever  you  start  out  to  do  personnel 
investigation,  you  are  very  greatly  handicapped  by  in¬ 
hibitions  and  secrecies  of  all  kinds,  and  I  was  not  able 
to  get  earnings  in  any  of  these  groups.  I  trust,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  harmlessness  of  our  project  becomes  appar¬ 
ent,  and  as  the  dire  importance  of  these  facts  becomes 
apparent,  that  it  will  be  easier  to  get  figures  regarding 
earnings,  and  indeed,  regarding  the  other  conditions 
that  surround  the  worker  on  the  job. 

And  let  me  urge  too  that  with  this  technique  which 
I  am  recommending  we  can’t  do  everything,  we  can’t 
make  promises.  No  employee  with  common  sense  is 
going  to  ask  the  personnel  officer  to  make  a  promise. 
I  am,  however,  recommending  that  instead  of  passing 
out  general  statements  that  mean  nothing,  that  give  no 
inspiration,  that  furnish  no  vision,  we  try  to  have  facts 
and  figures,  and  that  we  present  them  in  a  common 
sense,  simplified  manner,  so  that  an  earnest  and  aspiring, 
ambitious  young  man  or  woman  may  chart  his  future 
with  some  degree  of  intelligence. 

Employers  of  college  graduates  have  frequently  com¬ 
plained  that  college  men,  and  quite  a  number  of  times 
men  who  are  not  college  men,  expect  on  graduation  to 
go  into  a  concern  and  take  the  job  of  general  manager 
immediately.  An  employer  was  quoted  in  a  recent  mag¬ 
azine  as  saying :  “There  are  so  many  courses  for  higher 
executives  in  the  schools  of  commerce  and  business 
administration  that  young  men  come  into  industry  with 
the  idea  that  all  they  need  do  is  sit  at  a  desk',  push  but¬ 
tons  for  office  boys  and  stenographers,  and  in  a  short 
time  tell  the  writers  of  inspirational  magazines  how 
they  have  succeeded.” 

This  charge,  I  think,  is  not  really  justified.  College 
boys,  I  find,  are  generally  modest,  and  aware  Of  their 


limitations.  Nevertheless,  the  accusation  stands  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  reflects  the  feeling  of  a  good  many  employ¬ 
ers.  Whatever  slight  ground  there  may  be  for  such  a 
complaint,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  fault  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  employee,  it  rather  should  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  employer.  How  can  the  employee  make 
an  intelligent  guess  even  as  to  what  his  status  will  be 
unless  he  is  given  information  of  the  exact  kind  that 
I  have  recommended. 

An  Unfair  Charge 

These  young  employees  come  in  and  very  soon  be¬ 
come  dissatisfied  and  say,  “I  had  no  idea  the  job  was 
like  this.”  There  again  the  fault  is  not  his,  the  fault 
is  that  of  the  employer  w’ho  did  not  at  the  start  give 
him  a  clear  picture  of  the  difficulties,  because  all  this 
picture  of  the  future  that  we  are  presenting  should  in¬ 
clude  the  difficulties  quite  prominently. 

I  know  one  personnel  manager  who  tries  to  talk  the 
applicant  out  of  taking  the  job.  At  any  rate,  he  makes 
it  a  point  to  undersell  the  job  rather  than  oversell  it. 

Many  employees  may  accept  the  job  thankful  to  get 
a  meal  ticket,  and  may  stay  by  it  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  they  are  constant  sources  of  dissatisfaction.  That 
may  be  avoided  to  some  extent  if  we  give  them  the 
tnjth  about  these  jobs  which  they  are  considering. 

The  interview  should  have  as  its  aim  not  merely  to 
probe  into  the  employee,  but  should  have  as  its  aim 
that  the  employee  may  probe  into  the  job.  We  should 
help  him  by  giving  him  concrete  information  quantita¬ 
tively  expressed.  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  technique 
will  add  tremendously  to  the  value  of  our  interviews 
and  will  add  immeasurably  to  the  effectiveness  of  all 
our  personnel  work. 


Price  Lines  Report  Popularity  Shown 
by  Growing  Number  of  Orders 

“Price  Lines,”  the  result  of  a  study  conducted  by 
A.  W.  Einstein,  Manager,  The  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group,  has  been  published  recently  and  distributed  to 
the  members  of  that  body.  A  number  of  copies  have 
been  ordered  by  members  of  the  Association  outside 
the  group. 

This  report  is  based  on  the  results  of  58  question¬ 
naires  and  covers  a  wide  range  of  experience  in  this 
type  of  merchandising.  Among  the  topics  discussed 
are :  What  Are  Price  Lines  ? ;  Why  Have  Price  Lines  ? ; 
When  and  When  Not  to  Price  Line;  Departments 
Which  Can  Be  Price  Lined  and  Departments  Difficult 
to  Price  Line;  How  to  Establish  Price  Lines;  Buying 
Ranges;  Revising  Price  Lines;  and  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of  the  Method.  A  number  of  charts  in¬ 
dicate  the  Price  Lines  which  are  most  popular  in  vari¬ 
ous  classifications  of  merchandise. 

One  store  in  the  south  just  has  ordered  25  copies  of 
the  report  for  all  its  buyers.  Several  others  have 
ordered  ten  copies  apiece.  Members  who  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  this  report  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  slight  out¬ 
lay  it  entails.  The  price  is  $1  per  copy  to  Association 
,  members.  Orders  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers’  Group. 
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Here  is  illustrated 
one  design  of 
Whiting  Celestial- 
ite  Fixtu/es.  Note 
its  beauty,  which 
is  a  characteristic 
of  all  Whiting 
Fixtures,  making 
them  harmonious 
with  the  modem 
interiors  of  pres¬ 
ent  day  stores. 
Other  designs  of 
Whiting  Celestial- 
Fixtures  are 
covered  by  pat¬ 
ents  or  patents 
pending. 


The  glass  in 
Whiting  Celestial- 
ite  Fixtures  is 
manufactured  un¬ 
der  the  Gleason- 
Tiebout  Glass 
Company’s  pa¬ 
tents  and  has 
much  to  do  with 
the  fixtures,  "day¬ 
like”  qualities. 
Three  layers  of 
different  colored 
glass — fused  into 
one  —  give  the 
cheerful  "snow- 
white”  light  found 
only  in  Celestial- 
ite. 


RIKE-KUMLER* 

Triple  Approval 


♦  First  Approval — Rike-Kum- 

*  ler,  Dayton,  Ohio,  visited 
several  large  stores  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  to  check  up  on  the 
results  of  various  lighting  sys¬ 
tems  when  they  want^  to  relight 
their  first  floor.  WHITING 
CELESTIALITE  was  the  fix¬ 
ture  selected  as  the  one  most 
suited  to  jrive  “sales  with  good 
light.”  * 


^  Second  Approval  —  WHIT- 
^  ING  CELESTIALITE 
proved  itself  immediately.  Ac¬ 
tual  use  convinced  Rike-Kumler 
that  here  was  the  nearest  artifi¬ 
cial  store  light  to  daylight — more 
WHITING  CELESTIALITES 
were  ordered  and  installed  on  the 
entire  second. and  third  floors. 


Third  Approval — And  now 
— after  two  and  one-half 
vears  of  service  —  WHITING 
CELESTIALITE  FIXTURES 
are  being  extended  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  floors. 

Repeat  orders  tell  the  story, 
Rike-Kumler  is  your  best  guide. 
'Profit  by  their  experience  and 
“Put  Your  Lighting  Up  to  Whit¬ 
ing."  W rite  us  for  information. 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Twminal  Building..  '  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Is  the  Liberal  Adjustment  Policy  Abused? 

Good  Will  Value  of  Satisfied  Customer  Outweighs 
Small  Loss  Caused  by  Meeting  Reasonable  Demands 

Address  by  Joseph  D.  Nathan,  Gross  Strauss  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


Business  today  has  its  scruples  and  its  ethics. 
No  longer  does  the  good  merchant  practice  a  policy 
of  deception,  but  he  tries  his  best  to  satisfy  his 
customer.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  merchants’  policy  is  to 
give  the  customer  a  fair  and  square  deal,  and,  of  course, 
that  means,  as  I  see  it — keeping  your  customer  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied  all  of  the  time. 

That,  no  doubt  you  will  say,  leaves  us  open  to  in¬ 
vite  Abuse  of  a  Liberal  Adjustment  Policy.  Here  is 
where  you  must  decide  what  abuse  means.  Does  it 
materially  affect  your  business  as  to  its  welfare,  its 
profit,  its  growth,  or  is  it  of  such  small  consequence 
that  it  should  l)e  considered  a  minor  evil? 

Customer  Is  Boss 

In  my  opinion  these  three  thoughts  are  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  when  there  is  an  adjustment  to  be  made; 

Our  customer  is  our  livelihoo<l. 

Our  customer  is  our  boss. 

Our  customer  decides  our  success  or  failure. 

So  when  making  adjustments  I  always  keep  in  mind 
Webster's  definitions  of  the  word  “to  satisfy,”  which 


policy — they  are  in  the  minority.  They  do  not  put  any 
material  wedge  in  your  profits.  In  fact,  I  don’t  believe 
that  the  fraction  of  percentage  you  put  down  on  your 
expense  budget — that  is  charged  off  to  loss  account — 
should  occasion  any  worry,  as  this  infinitely  small  loss 
is  certainly  greatly  over-shadowed  by  the  many  gains 
you  make  in  dollars  and  good  will  from  the  customers 
you  do  satisfy. 

Put  yourself  in  the  customer’s  place.  Your  money 
is  vital  to  you.  You  wish  to  make  a  purchase.  You  do 
do  not  know  of  the  many  faults  or  good  virtues  of  the 
merchandise  you  wish  to  purchase.  You  do  purchase 
at  a  good  store.  You  purchase  there  because  you  know 
you  will  be  given  value  for  value  received.  Something 
goes  wrong  with  the  article  you  purchase. 

The  first  thought  that  comes  into  the  mind  of  your 
customer,  when  he  plans  to  return  merchandise  is :  I 
bought  this  at  So  &  So’s,  and  they  are  a  very  reliable 
store.  I  know  that  they  will  adjust  the  j)urchase  to  my 
entire  satisfaction. 

What  would  you  expect  of  this  store,  if  you  were  the 
customer  ? 


are : 

1.  To  meet  the  wish  or  desire,  or  fulfill  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of. 

2.  To  gratify. 

3.  To  fulfill  the  conditions  thereof. 

4.  To  give  satisfaction. 

5.  To  free  from  uncertainty. 

6.  To  set  the  mind  at  rest. 

Briefly,  I  believe  that  these  definitions  should  be  our 
guiding  light,  and  should  also  be  our  aid  in  making 
decision. 

Satisfy  your  customer,  even  though  he  may  be  unfair, 
for  if  you  do  not  you  are  inviting  him  to  spread  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  his  friends,  which  may  mean  the  loss 


What  do  you  think  this  “reliable”  store  should  do 
to  completely  satisfy  you? 

What  do  you  expect  their  attitude  to  be  when  you 
come  back  for  satisfaction. 

Certainly  not  one  of  antagonism  or  indifference. 

Surely  not  an  attitude  that  denotes  that  you  have 
abused  or  ruined  the  article  you  wish  to  return. 

Faith  in  the  Store 

None  of  these,  of  course.  You  expect  the  store  to 
make  good  and  to  do  so  without  any  quibbling.  Even 
though  you  are  unfair,  you  will  expect  the  store  to  make 
good.  And,  as  the  number  of  cases  where  the  customers 
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are  uiitair  is  a  minor  consideration.  I  l)elieve  it  is  jjood 
business  to  jjive  the  customer  the  l)enefit  of  the  doubt, 
even  tluniKh  this  individual  transaction  incurs  what  may 
seem  a  s,dtiritij(  motietary  loss  at  the  moment. 

Wheti  vou  analyze  your  year’s  business,  you  surely 
will  find  that  you  have  gained  tremendously  by  pursuing 
this  most  liberal  Policy  of  Adjustment,  as  the  unfair 
cases  are  extremely  small  factors. 

1  know  of  one  man  who  gave  this  matter  considerable 
studv  and  analyzed  a  great  number  of  cases,  with  the 
resuit  that  he  found  99  out  of  every  100  were  either 
legitimate,  or  were  sincerely  believed  to  l)e  so.  CJ)nly 
1  out  of  100.  or  1%  of  the  customers  making  complaints 
are  alutsing.  or  trying  to  heat  the  store.  Bnt.  though  I 
have  not  made  such  an  analysis,  I  doubt  if  1%  is  the 
usual  experience  of  the  majority  of  merchants.  For 
really  tnc»st  people  have  too  much  self-respect  to  try 
(lelil)erately  to  “sting”  any  ])ersoti  or  any  store. 

Where  Diplomacy  Counts 

The  greatest  difficulty  is,  of  course,  the  customer 
who,  through  some  misunderstanding  or  ignorance, 
makes  an  unjust  claim  in  a  perfectly  sincere  belief  in 
his  own  fairness.  Though  we  must  act  on  the  principle 
that  “the  customer  is  always  right,”  yet  if  he  does 
happen  to  he  greatly  in  the  wrong  and  is  at  all  fair- 
minded.  it  is  frequently  {xtssible  to  show  him  that 
yoH  are  right  in  this  particular  instance  and  to  satisfy 
him  without  being  unjust  to  yourself  or  your  employer. 
.As  Merrill  W.  Osgood  has  said :  “The  vital  point  is — 
how  you  do  it.” 

.Another  angle  that  I  think  is  sometimes  overlooked 
is  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturer.  The  store  buys 
what  it  believes  to  be  good  merchandise  from  reliable 
manufacturers.  If  a  mistake  is  made  and  an  article 
does  not  possess  good  wearing  qualities,  that  will  not 
be  discovered  until  the  customer  has  worn  it.  The 
store  must  make  good  to  the  customer,  but  sometimes 
the  manufacturer  will  not  make  good  to  the  store, 
which  is  acting  in  all  good  faith.  And  the  question 
comes  up:  Should  the  store  make  the  adjustment  to 
the  customer  at  once,  and  then,  jierhaps,  find  that  the 
manufacturer  will  refuse  to  make  good?  Or  shall  the 
customer  he  kept  waiting  and  caused  much  inconveni¬ 
ence  while  the  manufacturer  hedges  and  says  “the 
article  has  been  worn,”  or  “has  been  paid  for,”  and 
no  adjustment  is  possible,  or  .some  other  excuse  is 
offered.  No,  of  course  not.  The  customer  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  and  the  matter  settled  at  once.  In  the  case  of  small 
articles,  this  seems  easy,  but  when  the  article  in  question 
runs  into  money,  like  a  fur  coat  or  even  a  cloth  coat, 
consideration  must  he  given  the  matter,  even  though 
time  is  consumed. 

There  are  two  things  which  stores  can  do,  as  it 
seems  to  me : 

Fir.st,  the  very  obvious  one  of  using  greater  care  in 
the  .selection  of  merchandise.  Buy  what  you  know  to 
be  good  and  what  you  know  will  give  satisfaction. 

Secondly,  and  here  your  local  Chaml)er  of  Commerce 
can  perhaps  help  you— try  to  educate  the  people  to  take 
proper  care  of  the  things  they  buy.  Silk  stockings  and 
underwear  must  he  pro{)erly  washed.  Have  printed 
leaflets  giving  instructions  for  laundering  such  delicate 
articles. 


Pile 

Driving 


A  firm  foundation  is  required 
for  a  towering  structure.  Deep  down 
to  bed  rock  the  piling  is  driven  by 
constant  pounding  of  the  drop  ham¬ 
mer. 

A  solid  foundation  is  essential  to 
the  structure  of  modern  business.  So 
is  complete  and  sound  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  for  without  it  when  disasters 
occur,  businesses  may  crash  and 
credit  may  totter  and  fall. 

Choose  with  discretion  the  com¬ 
panies  in  which  you  place  your  in¬ 
surance.  Demand  protection  which  is 
erected  on  the  solid  rock  of  financial 
strength  and  integrity.  It  will  profit 
you  to  insist  on  insurance  with  an 
unshakeable  foundation  such  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  “America  Fore”  group 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


The  "AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 


American  Eagle 

O/ifCONIINENXU 

Fidelity-Phenk 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  NewybihMV. 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ERNEST  STURM.CKctirman  of  th«  Board% 
PAUL  L.HAIDiProidont 
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Who  Is  to  Direct  Selling  Personnel? 

A  Careful  Survey  Throws  Interesting  Light  on  Mazur’s 
Suggestion  That  It  Is  the  Merchandise  Division’s  Joh 

Address  by  Chester  B.  Curtis,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Joint  Session — Store  Managers’  and  Controllers’  Congress 


The  material  for 

this  discussion  has  come 
from  three  different 
sources:  first,  from  personal 
observation  and  experience ; 
second,  from  that  most  stimu¬ 
lating  and  illuminating  con¬ 
tribution  to  modern  business, 

Mr.  Paul  Mazur’s  “Principles 
of  Organization  Applied  to 
Modern  Retailing” — a  work 
so  authoritative  as  to  deserve 
permanently  the  first  place  on 
one’s  five  foot  shelf  of  busi¬ 
ness  classics ;  third,  from 
some  interesting  facts  con¬ 
tributed  through  more  than 
130  replies  to  each  of  two 
questions  sent  to  more  than 
300  member  stores.  The  first 
of  these  questions  was : 

“At  the  present  time  to 
what  Officer  of  your  company 
is  the  sales  force  responsible,  and  why?” 

The  purpose  of  this  question  was  to  ascertain  the 
functions  of  the  various  store  executives,  the  titles  under 
which  they  operate,  and  upon  which  Title  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  sales  force  is  fixed.  This  question  was 
clearly  understood,  and  in  most  cases  was  answered 
si>ecifically — except  the  Why?  The  second  question 
was : 

“In  what  Division  of  your  store  organization  is  the 
sales  force  placed,  and  why?” 

The  purpose  of  this  question  was  to  determine 
whether  the  force  is  assigned  to  the  Merchandise  or  to 
the  Operating  division;  or  possibly,  in  some  cases,  to  a 
third  classification. 

Many  Methods  Used 

Replies  to  the  first  question  specifically  named  six 
officers  of  different  titles  to  whom  the  sales  force  is 
directly  responsible.  They  are  the  General  Manager, 
the  Superintendent,  the  Controller,  the  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  the  Department  Manager,  and  the  Merchandise 
Manager.  But  in  most  of  these  cases  the  same  official, 
whatever  his  title,  serves  also  in  various  other  capaci¬ 
ties,  so  that  the  sales  force  is  assigned  to  him  under  the 
title  which  represents  his  dominant  or  major  interest.  No 
less  than  eight  combination  titles,  for  example.  Super¬ 
intendent  and  Personnel  Director,  Controller  and  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  are  held  by  officials  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  sales  force.  Thus  far  the  only  sane  deduc¬ 
tion  is  that  in  some  stores  the  responsibility  for  the  sales 
force  rests  directly  upon  the  higher  executives. 


This  form  of  organization 
obtains  in  the  smaller  and 
in  some  of  the  largest  of  our 
stores.  But  in  more  than  half 
of  the  institutions  the  sales 
force  is  responsible  to  several 
different  officers ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  the  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  the  Floor  Manager, 
and  the  Department  Mana¬ 
ger,  each  of  whom  reports 
either  to  the  same  higher  ex¬ 
ecutive.  or  in  some  cases  to 
different  executives.  This 
form  of  organization  obtains, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  me¬ 
dium  sized  and  larger  stores. 

Thus  far  it  is  evident  (1) 
that  the  sales  force  is  regard¬ 
ed.  in  practice  at  least,  both 
as  a  subordinate  and  as  a  co¬ 
ordinate  factor  in  store  oper¬ 
ation  and  that  responsibility  for  it  corresjxjndingly  is 
placed  immediately  upon  minor  or  major  executives; 
(2)  that  this  resjxinsibility  ultimately  rests  upon  offic¬ 
ials  of  different  titles  even  though  they  perform  the 
same  functions;  and  (3)  that  many  of  the  higher  offic¬ 
ials  have  functions  to  perform  involving  responsibilities 
major  to  that  of  the  sales  force.  The  result  is  an  am¬ 
biguous  status  of  the  responsibility  for  the  sales  force 
and  a  chaotic  nomenclature  by  which  its  responsibility 
is  designated. 

An  Evolutionary  Process 

More  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  a  further 
analysis  of  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire,  when  ob¬ 
served  from  the  viewpoint  of  evolution.  But  first,  let  me 
use  an  analogy  as  a  springboard  before  I  dive  in.  The 
original  merchant  bartered.  Next  he  bought,  displayed 
and  sold  merchandise.  He  accounted,  delivered  his 
wares,  and  directed  the  personnel.  The  largest  and  most 
highly  organized  retail  establishment  today  does  no 
more  than  this  in  principle. 

In  this  most  primitive  illustration,  there  are  revealed 
certain  self-evident  truths,  the  axioms  of  retailing, 
namely,  a  few  necessary  though  essentially  different 
operations,  which,  in  the  modern  store  are  known  as 
functions  or  jobs,  and  an  individual  who  is  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  the  jobs.  Here  then  is  the  com¬ 
plex  germ,  merchandise  and  management,  from  which 
has  been  developed,  by  a  natural  process  of  evolution, 
all  modern  retailing  methods,  however  unified  or  diver¬ 
sified,  however  centralized  or  decentralized  the  organ¬ 
ization. 


"Principles  of  Organization  Applied  j 
to  Modern  Retailing,"  Paul  M.  Mazur  s  \ 
splendid  book  containing  the  Associa¬ 
tions  study  of  store  organization,  is  \ 

made  intensely  interesting  by  his  cour¬ 
ageous  presentation  of  revolutionary 
and  controversial  recommendations. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  his  suggestion  ' 
that  responsibility  for  the  selling  per¬ 
sonnel  be  placed  in  the  Merchandising  \ 
Division.  Mr.  Curtis  takes  issue  with 
Mr.  Mazur  in  this  article.  His  criticism  \ 
is  based  on  the  most  careful  study  of 
data  collected  especially  for  this  pur-  | 
pose.  The  presentation  is  well-consid¬ 
ered  and  deserves  the  merchant's  careful  I 
consideration. 
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.\s  a  store  grows,  it  naturally  brings  into  use,  as  the 
needs  arise,  its  hitherto  latent  though  inherent  organ¬ 
ization  possibilities.  Now  if  we  may  use  as  an  index 
of  the  trend  of  evolution  in  organization  the  further 
analysis  of  130  replies  to  the  question  ‘‘To  what  Officer 
of  your  Company  is  the  Sales  Force  responsible?”,  we 
find  that: — In  Class  \  stores  the  sales  force  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  General  Manager.  Class  B  stores,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  General  Managers,  have  now  evolved  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager.  In  this  classification  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  sales  force  is  with  the  General  Manager 
in  about  60%  of  the  stores,  and  with  the  Merchandise 
Manager  in  40%.  Continuing  the  process  of  evolution, 
the  stage  is  reached  in  Class  C  at  which  the  Buyer  and 
the  Personnel  Director  emerge  also  as  entities  in  man¬ 
agement,  each  one  assuming  responsibility  for  the  sales 
force.  Class  D  is  a  stage  of  transition  in  which  the 
General  Manager  reigns  supreme.  But  in  Class  E  re- 
sjwnsibiltiy  for  the  sales  force  rests  in  50%  of  the  stores 
with  the  General  Manager.  The  Merchandise  Manager 
and  the  Personnel  Director  each  have  this  responsibility 
in  about  25%  of  the  stores. 

In  stores  classified  as  F,  G,  and  H,  responsibility  for 
the  sales  force  shifts  from  the  General  Manager  in¬ 
creasingly  to  the  Superintendent,  with  the  Merchandise 
Manager  and  Personnel  Director  in  total  eclipse.  But 
in  stores  of  higher  classifications,  I,  J,  and  K  the  sales 
force  again  belongs  to  the  General  Manager,  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  and  to  the  Personnel  Director,  in 


about  the  ratio  of  4  to  the  General  Manager  and  1 
each  for  the  Merchandise  Manager  and  the  Personnel 
Director.  In  Classes  I,  J,  and  K  the  Personnel  Director 
and  the  Merchandise  Manager  are  coordinate  with  other 
executives. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  we  draw  three  inter¬ 
esting  conclusions.  First,  that  the  form  of  organization 
is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  store  and  the  available 
])ersonnel.  Second,  that  in  75%  of  the  stores  the  sales 
force  is  responsible  directly  or  eventually  to  the  Man¬ 
ager  or  Superintendent.  Further,  when  we  include  also 
those  reporting  to  Controllers,  Secretary-Treasurers, 
and  Personnel  Directors,  we  find  that  in  84%  of  the 
stores  the  sales  force  is  in  the  operating  or  service  di¬ 
vision.  and  16%  in  the  merchandise  division.  These 
facts,  however,  are  not  the  most  significant  findings. 
The  significant  fact  is  that  in  the  process  of  evolution 
from  small  beginnings,  responsibility  for  the  sales 
force  has  been  delegated  successfully  to  executives  and 
subordinates  who  were  performing  such  varied  func¬ 
tions  under  so  many  different  titles.  Evidently,  then, 
there  must  be  some  common  denominator  through 
which  can  be  accounted  the  uniform  success  obtained  in 
this  empirical  way  among  such  different  form  of 
organization.  Obviously  this  common  denominator  is 
an  executive  ability  of  that  particular  order  in  which 
the  basic  principle  is  a  liking  for,  interest  in,  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  human  beings. 

Apparently,  responsibility  for  the  sales  force  can 


ANALYZE-and  KNOW 


Modern  Management  controls  thru  Analy¬ 
sis.  It  is  a  high  powered  spot  light  pierc¬ 
ing  the  grey  limbo  of  questionable  things 
or  flooding  the  blackness  of  the  unknown. 
It’s  a  business  microscope — bringing  into 
human  vision  the  hidden  and  obscure. 

The  executive  presses  a  button.  “Aladdin,” 
his  modern  accounting  department,  places 
before  him  facts  and  figures,  arranged,  co¬ 
ordinated. 

Is  it  Trade  Conditions?  Trends  in  lines 


of  Merchandise?  Expenses?  Inventory? 
Organization? — The  story  is  revealed. 
Thru  Analysis  profits  are  guarded ;  balance 
and  stability  maintained;  efficiency  and 
service  improved. 

Long  ago,  Pascal  called  Analysis  “the  art 
of  discovering  unknown  truths.”  Modern 
Accounting  has  made  it  a  necessary  part  of 
the  Science  of  business.  The  more  com¬ 
petent  the  Analysis,  the  better  the  busi- 
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safely  be  placed  upon  an  executive  bearing  any  title,  major  divisions  of  the  store  at  their  focal  ixiint,  but 
and  can  be  allocated  to  any  major  division  of  store  merely  transfers  the  same  condition  to  another  iniint; 
organization,  provided  only  that  the  executive  possesses,  for  the  lloor  manager,  representing  the  service  division 
along  with  his  other  attributes,  the  necessary  humani-  of  the  store,  is  still  resjxmsihle  for  conduct  and  j)er- 
tarian  interests  and  a  p.sychological  insight.  For  these  formance  of  the  sales  force.  Even  if  this  condition  is 
reasons  some  Controllers,  Secretary-Treasurers,  De-  obviated  by  some  means,  there  arises  still  another  ob- 
jiartment  Managers  and  Merchandise  Managers  of  out-  jection.  If  the  sales  force  is  allocated  to  the  merchan- 
standing  personalities,  have  qualified  also  as  personnel  <fise  division,  to  avoid  divided  resjxmsihility,  then  the 
executives.  In  general,  however,  a  store  executive  has  emiiloyment  and  training  department  should  he  trans- 
an  aptitude  for  figures,  for  merchandise  or  for  people,  ferred  also,  or  the  merchandise  division  should  have 
and  eventually  specializes  in  that  interest.  employment  and  training  department  of  its  own. 

Now  since  a  store  may  he  epitomized  as  “Merchan-  A  third  form  of  organization,  the  Personnel  plan, 
dise  and  Service.”  and  further,  since  sers'ice  involves  already  exists  in  some  stores.  In  this  plan.  Personnel 


constant  human  relationships,  it  becomes  evident  why 
general  managers,  superintendents  and  personnel  direc¬ 
tors  are  men  primarily  of  social  interests ;  and  also  why 
that  great  social  group,  the  sales  force,  constituting 
practically  one-half  of  the  service  division,  should  he 
the  responsibility  of  an  executive  of  this  type.  Inher¬ 
ently,  the  management  of  personnel  places  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  sales  force  in  the  operating  or  service 
division  of  the  store. 

Types  of  Organization 

The  reason  for  this  tyi)e  of  discussion  is,  first,  Mr. 
Mazur's  allocation  of  the  sales  force  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  division,  and  secondly,  the  division  of  responsibility 
under  which  the  sales  force  functions.  The  service  di¬ 
vision  selects  and  hires  the  sales  force,  instructs  it  in 
system  and  store  P'^licy,  and  supervises  it  through  floor 
managers.  The  merchandise  division  then  assumes  au¬ 
thority  within  the  selling  department.  The  type  of 
store  organization  determines  both  the  allocation  of  the 
sales  force  and  the  degree  of  coordination  or  of  division 
of  responsibility  that  shall  obtain  with  it. 

There  are  three  outstanding  type  of  organization,  so 
far  as  the  responsibility  for  the  sales  force  is  concerned. 

The  first  is  the  Superintendent  type  of  organization. 
Through  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  or  Store 
Manager,  through  or  without  a  subordinate  personnel 
officer,  the  sales  force  becomes  the  responsibility  solely 
of  the  executive  head  of  the  Service  division.  Consist¬ 
ently,  in  this  plan,  it  is  supervised  by  the  Fl(X)r  Man¬ 
ager,  under  the  same  authority.  With  this  form  of  or¬ 
ganization  there  is  a  division  of  resjxmsihility.  It  occurs 
at  the  juncture  of  the  merchandise  and  service  dej)art- 
ments — the  focal  point  at  which  the  merchandise  is 
sold.  Overlajjping  of  responsibility  is  inevitable  with 
this  form  of  organization.  The  merchandise  and  service 
divisions  are  recognized  as  basic,  even  in  very  small 
stores ;  consetjuently,  division  of  resjx)nsihility  is  in¬ 
herently  an  element  of  store  organization  itself. 

How  Mazur's  Plan  Works 

The  one  sure  method  of  jireventing  division  of  au¬ 
thority  at  the  focal  txjint  where  merchandise  and  ser¬ 
vice  meet  is  to  merge  the  two  resjx»nsihilities  in  one  in¬ 
dividual.  This  form  of  organization  is  secured  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  sales  force  in  the  merchandise  division,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  merchandise  manager.  This  is 
the  second  tyjje  of  organzation.  This  plan  secures 
identity  of  interests  between  the  merchandise  and  the 
service  branches  and  a  unified  exercise  of  authority. 
It  prevents  a  divided  responsibility  between  the  two 


becomes  a  third  major  division  of  the  organization  and  I 
the  j)ersonnel  director  a  c(X)rdinate  major  executive.  I 
He  derives  his  field  of  ojorations  by  a  jirocess  of  evo-  [ 
lution,  in  which  the  overloaded  suj)erintendent  or  store  I 
manager  gratefully  transfers  to  the  jorsonnel  division  L 
all  service  of  a  jnirely  jorsonal  nature,  including  the  j 
resjxmsihility  for  the  sales  force.  The  j)ersonnel  division  I 
is  distinctively  an  internal  service  organization,  whose  | 
existence  dejiends  ujxm  the  help  it  renders  to  other  [ 
dej)artments.  In  this  caj)acity  it  selects  and  hires  the  i 
sales  force,  trains  it  in  system,  instills  store  sj)irit  and 
teaches  it  the  fine  art  or  technique  of  selling.  In  order 
to  he  consistent,  and  also  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of 
divided  resjxjnsihility,  the  floor  managers,  too,  should 
he  resjxjnsihle  to  the  personnel  director,  the  suj)erin- 
tendent  having  in  their  jflace  an  increased  staff  of 
assistants. 

This  suggested  realignment  would  also  be  consist¬ 
ent  in  the  second  tyj>e  of  organization,  that  in  which  i 
the  sales  force  is  assigned  to  the  merchandise  manager.  ■ 
Since  the  functions  of  the  floor  manager  are  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  the  ojierations,  performance 
and  conduct  of  sales  people,  and  from  contacts  with 
customers,  this  realignment  is  logical  and  feasible  in 
both  the  merchandise  and  the  personnel  plans  of  or¬ 
ganization.  But  even  the  jiersonnel  plan  cannot  obviate 
or  prevent  a  division  of  resjxjnsibility  for  the  sales 
force.  Personnel  is  synonymous  with  service,  and  it.  too, 
intersects  merchandise  resjxinsihility  at  the  counter. 

Decisions  of  Management 

Since  the  division  of  functions  is  an  inherent  char-  I 
acteristic  of  store  organization,  and  because  functions  L 
involve  resjxtnsihilities,  it  follows  that  wherever  two  r 
functions  meet  or  intersect,  and  resjx)nsihilities  conflict  1 
or  divide,  then  management  must  emj)irically  deter¬ 
mine  and  j)lace  the  resjx)nsihility  definitely  ujx)n  one 
of  two  funtionaries,  and  from  the  other  and  his  or¬ 
ganization  exj)ect  cooj)eration — the  great  unifying  jirin- 
cij)le  in  the  inherently  comjde.x  nature  of  our  business. 

My  analysis  fails  to  reveal  any  one  basic  organiza-  j 
tion  principle  that  governs  the  allocation  of  resjx)nsi-  ' 
hility  for  the  salesforce.  But  management  has  emj)ir-  ; 
ically  j)laced  it  in  one  of  three  tyjjes  of  organization,  i 
the  sujjerintendent,  the  merchandise,  the  j)ersonnel.  The 
one  factor  which  more  than  any  other  seems  to  deter¬ 
mine  between  these  three  tyjxis  of  organization  is  volume 
of  business  which  in  turn  determines  the  relative  size 
of  a  store.  Small  stores  in  general  assign  the  salesforce 
to  the  general  manager.  There  is  no  alternative. 

Stores  of  medium  size  in  general  assign  the  sales¬ 
force  to  the  store  manager  or  suj)erintendent.  With 
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this  allocation  I  agree  on  the  ground  that  the  sales- 
force  is  a  service  organization.  But  I  suggest  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  assigning  to  the  store  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  the  additional  title  of  jiersonnel  director  both 
to  indicate  the  mechanical  and  personal  service  rend¬ 
ered  through  his  office  and  as  a  recognition  of  the  force 
which  constitutes  about  one-half  of  the  entire  store 
personnel. 

In  stores  of  largest  volume  I  believe  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  organization  allocate  the  salesforce  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  division.  Service,  in  turn,  which  includes  the  work 
of  every  employee  may  lie  divided  somewhat  natur¬ 
ally  into  the  type  of  jiersonal  service  represented  by  the 
functions  of  the  salesforce  and  the  tyjie  recjuiring  me¬ 
chanical  ojierations. 

This  ])lan  would  make  of  the  personnel  a  major 
division  of  ojieration.  It  would  include  employment, 
training,  assignment,  transfer,  e.xit,  production  and  jier- 
sonnel  records,  resjxmsibility  for  the  selling  ])ayroll 
and  direction  of  the  floor  managers. 

Its  educational  work  should  include  courses  with 
assistant  buyers  and  heads  of  stock  through  whom  the 
salesforce  should  be  coached  on  stock-keeping  and  on 
the  talking  iH)ints  of  merchandise.  The  selling  assist¬ 
ants  or  heads  of  stock  would  thereby  become  as  it 
were  the  liaison  officers  between  the  selling  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  divisions.  Wdien  all  our  i)rononncements  have 
l)een  made  it  will  still  be  true  that  that  form  of  organi¬ 
zation  is  best  for  any  store  through  which  its  per¬ 
sonnel  functions  harmoniously,  economically  and  effi¬ 
ciently. 

How  Delegates  Can  Get  Reduced  Fares 
to  Group  Conventions  in  May 

Substantial  reductions  in  railroad  fares  for  round 
trips  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  Chicago  will  Ite 
accorded  to  all  ([ualified  delegates  attending  the  Ctm- 
ciirrent  Conventions  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and 
Store  Managers’  Division  at  Palmer  House.  Chicago, 
May  9th  to  13th.  This  privilege  makes  possible  round 
trip  fare  at  ly2  times  the  regular  one-way  rate. 

The  rules  provide  that  those  who  are  qualified  to 
sign  the  official  signature  of  Meml)er  Firms  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation  and  meml)ers  of 
any  of  the  eight  Ass(*ciate  Groups  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A, 
including  their  families,  are  eligible  for  this  reduction 
-Anyone  else  connected  with  our  meml)er  stores,  who  is 
officially  appointed  a  delegate,  may  have  his  certificate 
validated  for  reduced  fare. 

Delegates  should  purchase  one-way  tickets  to  Chicago 
and  secure  Certificates  from  their  local  agents  at  that 
time.  These  Certificates  must  be  validated  at  the  con¬ 
vention  before  they  can  l)e  used.  The  Validation  Officer 
will  be  on  duty  at  the  convention  on  May  11th.  After 
validation,  present  your  Certificate  to  the  Chicago  ticket 
agent  from  whom  you  buy  your  return  ticket  and  he  will 
sell  you  the  return  ticket  at  one-half  the  usual  rate. 

Going  tickets  must  be  used  l)etween  May  3rd  and  May 
llth,  depending  on  the  section  of  the  country.  The 
return  journey  must  be  started  from  Chicago  not  later 
than  May  17th.  They  will  not  be  honored  after  that 
date. 


Critical  Moments 

Even  a  skilled  packer  often 
gets  poor  production  on  china 
and  glassware.  Why?  The  an¬ 
swer  lies  in  those  critical  moments 
between  the  arrival  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  packing-bench 
and  the  time  when  the  packer  be¬ 
gins  to  make  the  package. 

Does  he  have  to  push  his  way 
down  a  crowded  aisle  to  the  place 
where  your  containers  are  kept? 
Does  he  have  to  open  and  fuss 
over  and  set  up  a  carton? 

Moments — critical  moments — are 
lost. 

Or  does  he  simply  reach,  within 
arm’s  length,  his  Box  Bag  packing 
equipment? 

^he  BOX  BAG  increases  pro¬ 
duction,  because  the  critical  mo¬ 
ments  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

‘Che  BOX  BAG  is  now  in  successful 
use  in  leading  stores  the  country  over. 

The  ease  of  installing  "Che  BOX  BAG 
system ,  and  the  economies  resulting 
from  its  use,  will  be  explained  gladly 
to  interested  executives.  Address: 

THE  BOX  BAG  DEPARTMENT 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORPORATION 

Manufactarert  of  Wrapping  Paper,  Paper  Bagt  &  Paper  Sacke 
GENERAL  OFFICES*  WOOL  WORTH  BUILOINGBNEW  YORK 
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Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 


The  Importance  of  Careful  Checking  and  Auditing  of 
Freight  Bills  Is  Demonstrated  in  the  Tenth  Article 
By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group 


The  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  purchasing 
department  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  service  required. 

The  checking  and  auditing 
of  transportation  bills  for 
that  service  are  important 
functions  of  this  department. 

Those  stores  which  consider 
them  merely  routine  duties 
of  minor  imixirtance  and  en¬ 
trust  these  duties  to  i>ersons 
who  do  not  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  training  for  such  work, 
without  a  doubt  are  paying 
excessively  for  their  trans- 
IX)rtation  service. 

It  is  necessary  not  only  to 
check  the  bills  to  see  that  the 
full  measure  of  service  has 
been  performed  properly,  but  also  that  the  charge  for 
that  service  is  absolutely  correct.  This  charge  is  a 
part  of  the  landed  cost  of  the  merchandise  and  the  bill 
for  that  service  should  receive  the  same  careful  check 
as  to  its  correctness  as  is  accorded  the  invoice  for  the 
goods. 

Errors  Will  Occur 

The  progressive  store  does  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  its  invoices  are  correct  as  rendered,  but  carefully 
checks  the  prices,  extensions,  terms,  quantity,  etc.  This 
is  done  not  because  it  doubts  the  honesty  of  the  person 
who  prepared  the  invoice  but  because  it  recognizes  the 
fact  that  errors  will  occur  and  that  it  is  good  business 
to  provide  a  proper  check  of  those  bills. 

The  possibility  of  error  in  transportation  bills  is 
much  greater  than  in  invoices  for  the  merchandise  be¬ 
cause  there  are  so  many  more  factors  to  be  considered 
in  fixing  the  proper  charge.  It  is  true  that  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Act  provides  that  the  rates  the 
carriers  may  charge  must  be  reasonable  and  just  and 
makes  it  unlawful  for  the  carrier  to  charge  for  his 
service  a  greater  or  less  compensation  than  the  lawful 
rate,  but  the  law  does  not  operate  to  protect  the  shipper 
from  laying  more  than  he  should  pay  according  to 
the  published  rate.  It  fixes  the  rule  and  provides  a 
means  of  redress  when  violations  are  detected  but  the 
shipper  or  consignee  must  provide  his  own  means  of  de¬ 
tecting  those  violations. 

The  billing  of  freight  is  done  by  men  who,  during 
certain  times  of  the  day,  operate  under  high  pressure 
with  a  limited  time  in  which  to  bill  and  handle  the  ship¬ 
ments.  In  case  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  the  proper 
rate  to  apply — uncertainty  due  to  illegible  shipping 
papers,  improper  or  inadequate  description  of  freight 
and  many  other  causes,  it  is  quite  natural  for  them  to 


apply  the  highest  rate  applica- 
able  to  that  shipment  for 
their  own  protection.  This  is 
no  reflection  upon  the  men 
themselves  but  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  oper¬ 
ate.  Consequently,  many 
thousands  of  dollars  are  paid 
by  shippers  and  consignees 
in  overcharges. 

Overcharge  Causes 

These  overcharges  arise 
from  many  causes,  some  of 
them  due  to  the  errors  of 
shippers  and  others  to  errors 
of  carriers.  Some  of  the 
causes  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Improper  or  inadequate  description. 

(b)  Improper  packing  of  goods  resulting  in  rates 

higher  than  those  which  would  apply  for 
different  packing  requirements. 

(c)  Mixing  of  articles  of  different  classes  in  the 

same  container,  or  improper  mixing  of  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  articles  for  carload  shipments. 

(d)  Misdescription  of  goods  causing  the  application 

of  a  rate  higher  than  those  published  for  the 
goods  when  described  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  carriers. 

(The  above  are  some  of  the  errors  of  shippers.) 

(e)  Application  of  wrong  rate. 

(f)  Error  in  classification. 

(g)  Error  in  routing. 

(h)  Error  in  computations  or  extensions. 

(i)  Application  of  class  rates  when  commodity  rates 

should  be  applied. 

(j)  Application  of  the  carload  rate  and  minimum 

weight  when  the  less-than-carload  rate  for 
actual  weight  would  result  in  a  lower  charge, 
or  vice  versa. 

(k)  Billing  shipments  collect  when  the  charges  have 

been  prepaid. 

(l)  Application  of  a  rate  in  violation  of  the  long  and 

short  haul  clause. 

(m)  Issuing  duplicate  bills. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  errors  of  carriers  which 
may  result  in  overcharges.  It  is  not  presented  as  a 
complete  list,  but  represents  the  most  common  errors. 

It  is  good  practice  to  give  all  freight  bills  an  identi¬ 
fying  number  (numbering  the  bills  in  consecutive 
order)  as  soon  as  they  are  received.  A  statement  may 
then  be  prepared  showing  such  information  as  the 
station  from  which  they  were  received,  the  date  of 
the  bill,  the  pro  number,  waybill  number,  car  number, 
weight,  name  of  shipper,  point  of  origin  and  the 
amount  of  the  bill.  This  statement  may  be  used  as  the 


Checking  and  Auditing  of  Freight 
Bills  is  the  topic  discussed  in  this,  the 
tenth  of  the  series  of  articles  on  Traffic  I 
Work  in  the  Retail  Store.  Mr.  Albee  \ 
establishes  the  necessity  for  careful 
checking  of  such  charges  by  a  compari¬ 
son  with  merchandise  bills  and  the  ac¬ 
curate  examination  to  which  they  are 
submitted.  This  article  outlines  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  such  checking  and  lists  many 
of  the  factors  which  must  be  considered 
in  the  audit.  The  suggestions  are  in-  , 
tensely  practical  and  contain  the  possi¬ 
bility  for  substantial  savings  in  the 
store's  freight  bill. 
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Corrugated  Fibre 


wants  to  prune 
your  freight  bills 

Have  you  noted  the  steadily 
increasing  percentage  of  your 
incoming  shipments  which  arrive 
in  corrugated  fibre? 

Every  such  shipment  contributes 
effectively  to  your  profits  by  reduc¬ 
ing  your  cost  of  doing  business. 

Every  manufacturer  who  uses 
corrugated  fibre  merits  your  good 
will  for  adopting  this  economy  in 
your  behalf.  The  more  manufac¬ 
turers  adopt  it,  the  more  it  will 
mean  to  your  profit  column. 

And — in  addition  to  freight  savings — 
remember  that  the  corrugated  fibre  ship¬ 
ping  box  means  easier  handling  in  your 
receiving  department  and  does  away  with 
re-handling,  re-counting  and  re-packing. 
Corrugated  Fibre  is  helping  you  and  wants 
to  help  you  more.  You  can  hasten  the 
day  by  putting  in  a  good  word  for  it 
whenever  you  get  the  chance. 


HINDE  &  DAUCH  CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  BOXES 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY,  455  Decatur  Street,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
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traffic  dejiartment’s  ])ermanent  record  of  bills  received 
and  also  as  the  jjay  statement.  A  duplicate  may  be 
prepared  for  the  accounting  department. 

There  should  l)e  separate  sheets  for  each  station  from 
which  the  bills  are  received.  In  case  of  express  or 
motor  truck  shipments  ujx)n  which  the  charges  are  col¬ 
lected  at  the  time  the  shipments  are  delivered,  or  in 
case  the  shipments  are  hauled  from  the  freight  stations 
by  a  public  teamster  who  pays  the  amount  of  freight 
charges  to  carrier  and  collects  them  from  the  consignee 
when  he  delivers  the  goods,  some  modification  of  this 
plan  may  be  advisable. 

Where  the  store  lias  a  credit  arrangement  with  the 
carrier  for  the  payment  of  bills,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
check  the  computations  and  extensions  first  and  make 
necessary  corrections.  After  the  liills  have  been  paid, 
lirojierly  receijited  by  carrier  and  returned  to  the  store, 
the  detailed  checking  and  auditing  can  be  done. 


Checking  Against  Receiving  Record 


'riie  first  step  is  to  determine  whether  all  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  shown  on  the  freight  bill  have  lieen  received. 
This  can  lie  done  by  checking  the  bill  against  the  re¬ 
ceiving  record.  Each  entry  so  checked  should  be  closed 
out  by  showing  on  the  receiving  sheets  the  freight 
bill  number  (the  identifying  number  referred  to  alMwe), 
the  amount  of  charges  and  the  date  closed.  This  will 
jirevent  the  approval  of  a  duplicate  freight  bill  for 
the  same  entry,  exce\)t  where  such  approval  is  due  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  checker. 

riie  street  number  on  the  receiving  sheet  should  be 
shown  on  the  freight  hill  indicating  the  particular  en¬ 
try  against  which  the  bill  was  closed.  If  this  is  done 
the  receiving  record  will  show  what  bill  was  closed 
against  tliat  entry,  and  the  freight  l)ill  will  show  the 
receivitig  entry  against  which  it  was  closed.  This  affords 
an  easy  means  of  cross  reference.  In  case  of  failure 
to  locate  a  receiving  entry  for  the  articles  shown  on  the 
freight  bill  the  carrier  should  be  recpiested  to  furnish 
a  co])y  of  the  delivery  record.  This  should  lead  the 
checker  to  the  proper  receiving  entry,  or  easily  trace 
the  disajjpearance  of  the  merchandise  or  the  failure 
of  the  receiving  clerk  to  enter  it  on  the  receiving 
sheet. 

In  case  of  shortage  or  damage  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  checker  to  see  that  a  pro])er  charge  for  such 
loss  or  damage  is  made  against  the  account  of  the  car¬ 
rier.  It  should  be  remembered  that  under  the  law  the 
carrier  must  use  every  reasonable  means  to  collect  its 
lawful  charges  for  service  ixjrformed.  Therefore. 
|)ayment  of  transi)ortation  bills  may  not  be  withheld 
to  apply  against  unsettled  claims.  These  must  be  in¬ 
vestigated  and  settled  according  to  their  merits.  The 
assembling  of  the  necessary  {)apers,  the  preparation 
and  prosecution  of  claims  was  treated  in  a  previous 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


To  see  that  the  weight  or  weights  agree  with 
those  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading  by  shipper.  If 
shipper  does  not  furnish  weights  he  should  be  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so  for  future  shipments. 

To  see  that  the  goods  have  been  properly  de¬ 
scribed  to  take  the  lowest  classification  for  that 
article.  In  case  of  'overcharge  due  to  failure  of 
shipper  to  properly  describe  the  goods,  the 
amount  of  the  overcharge  should  be  charged  to 
his  account  and  his  attention  called  to  the  error 
to  prevent  its  occuring  again. 

To  see  that  articles  of  different  classes  have  not 
been  mixed  in  one  container  when  the  charges 
would  have  been  lower  when  packed  separately. 

To  see  that,  in  case  of  carload  shipments,  the 
weight  charged  for  by  the  carrier  agrees  with 
the  proper  minimum  weight  (when  the  actual 
weight  is  less)  for  the  size  car  ordered.  If  two 
smaller  size  cars,  or  one  larger  size  car.  than  the 
size  ordered  by  shipper  is  furnished  by  carrier, 
the  bill  of  lading  should  show  the  size  ordered 
and  the  size  furnisher!.  This  should  be  watched 
very  closely.  • 

To  see  that  all  special  requirements  of  the  car¬ 
rier  or  purchaser  have  been  fully  complied  with, 
such  as  the  declaration  of  value,  or  where  re¬ 
quired,  that  certain  rules  have  been  complied 
with..  This  is  particularly  important  where  cor¬ 
rugated  strawboard  or  fibreboard  twxes  are  used. 

If  this  is  not  done  a  penalty  of  a  20Vc  increase 
in  rates  may  be  applied. 

'riiis  careful  checking  is  recommended  not  only  for 
overcharges  which  may  be  discovered  and  recovered 
from  the  carrier,  but  also  to  discover  the  errors  of 
shipper  causing  an  overcharge  which  may  not  l)e 
recovered  but  which  may  be  prevented  in  the  future. 
Phis  is  a  very  imixtrtant  feature  of  freight  bill  check¬ 
ing.  As  an  illustration  of  how  a  shipper’s  error  may 
cost  the  consignee  money,  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
shipjter  to  show  on  the  hill  of  lading  that  fibre  con¬ 
tainer  compiled  with  the  requirements  of  Rule  41.  or 
failure  to  show  on  the  container  an  identifying  symbol 
or  number  or  a  description  of  the  contents  subjects 
the  shipment  to  an  increase  of  20%  in  the  rate.  I'liese 
errors  cost  the  shipper  considerable  money. 

In  the  case  of  merchandise  for  which  there  are 
different  rates  for  different  values,  such  as  rugs  or 
chinaware.  overcharge  may  result  from  failure  to  show 
the  actual  or  the  released  value.  H  you  recptested 
the  shipper  to  release  the  value  to  less  than  the  actual 
value  and  he  failed  to  do  so,  it  would  result  in  excessive 
charges.  If  the  shipment  could  move  under  a  low 
value  (where  different  rates  are  fixed  for  different 
values)  and  he  declared  a  higher  value  or  failed  to 
declare  any  value,  excessive  charges  may  result. 

Checking  Rates  and  Classification 


Checking  Against  Bill  of  Lading 
The  freight  bill  should  then  be  checked  against 
the  bill  of  lading  for  the  correctness  of  several  items. 

(1)  To  see  that  the  route  the  shipment  moved  over 
agrees  with  that  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading,  or 
if  no  routing  was  furnished  by  shipper,  that  the 
shipment  moved  over  the  route  affording  the  low¬ 
est  rate.  The  importance  and  necessity  for  rout¬ 
ing  instruction  was  treated  in  a  previous  article. 


To  determine  exactly  what  rate  or  classification 
should  apply  to  a  given  article  one  must  have  some 
training  and  experience  in  this  work  l)efore  he  can 
properly  interpret  the  classification  and  tariffs.  They 
are  technical  and  often  the  determination  of  the  imoper 
rate  involves  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  work.  In  the 
above  lists  I  have  referred  to  a  number  of  factors 
which  should  be  carefully  checked.  The  answer  to  those 
questions  will  largely  determine  the  rate  which  may 
be  applied. 

The  rate  clerk  should  not  accept  without  question 
the  classification  used  on  the  freight  bill.  He  should 
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” Escalators  Do  Relieve  Congestion” 

Mr.  .4.  SCHINDEL,  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark, 

New  Jersey,  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  before  the  Store 
Managers’  Division  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  on  the  subject  of  ”Do 
Escalators  Relieve  Congestion.”  He  is  well  qualified  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  owing  to  the  experiences  of  the  Bamberger  Com¬ 
pany  with  their  numerous  escalators,  installed  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Schindel  brought  out  that: 

THE  PROPER  LOCATION  OF  ESCALATORS  IS  OF 
THE  UTMOST  IMPORTANCE  IN  GETTING  THE 
GREATEST  BENEFIT  FROM  THEIR  USE. 

They  should,  without  question,  be  placed  in  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  store,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  busiest  entrances,  so  that  they 
will  draw  people  away  from  the  elevators  and 
so  relieve  that  congestion.  They  are  very  help¬ 
ful  in  distributing  crowds  and  relieving  a  had 
interfloor  traffic  condition. 

One  group  of  five  escalators  in  Bamberger’s  Store  carried,  in 
six  days  of  operation  shortly  after  they  were  installed,  331,360 
passengers  in  the  ”‘up”  direction.  “Down”  escalators  should  also 
be  provided  in  each  installation  to  avoid  throwing  an  unbal¬ 
anced  descending  load  on  the  elevators. 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  FEEL  THE  NEED  OF  ESCALA- 
TORS  WHEN  YOUR  NEW  BUILDING  IS  PLANNED, 

YOU  SHOULD  AT  LEAST  MAKE  PROVISION  FOR 
THEIR  INSTALLATION  AT  A  FUTURE  DATE. 

It  will  cost  much  less  to  frame  the  floors  and 
proportion  the  columns,  to  allow  for  escalators 
later,  than  to  reframe  for  them  after  the  build¬ 
ing  is  completed. 

The  data  which  we  have  accumulated  covering  traffic  conditions 
in  department  stores,  as  applying  to  elevators  and  escalators, 
is  at  your  service,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  call 
upon  our  nearest  office  for  full  information  in  that  respect. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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make  sure  that  it  agrees  with  the  description  used  on 
the  bill  of  lading.  If  he  finds  the  shipper  has  used  an 
improper  description  or  failed  to  furnish  sufficient 
information,  he  should  take  it  up  with  the  shipper  to 
prevent  it  occurring  again.  He  should  study  his  classi¬ 
fication  carefully  and  try  to  think  of  every  possible 
name  by  which  the  article  may  be  described.  He  should 
also  consider  carefully  the  different  methods  of  packing 
which  may  offer  the  choice  of  different  rates.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  he  must  consider  all  classification 
rules  which  may  affect  the  rate  and  see  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  those  rules  are  complied  with.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  a  shipment  may  be  subject  to 
one  classification  for  a  part  of  the  haul  and  another 
for  the  remainder  of  the  haul.  In  such  cases  both 
must  be  carefully  considered. 

Rates  a  Technical  Question 

As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  this,  you  may 
have  a  situation  wheie  in  one  classification  territory 
the  same  rate  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  methods  of 
packing,  while  in  another  classification  territory  dif¬ 
ferent  rates  are  provided  for  the  different  methods  of 


packing.  The  amount  saved  by  the  method  of  packing 
affording  the  lowest  rate  should  be  compared  with  any 
additional  expense  in  packing  it  that  way. 

The  subject  of  rates  is  very  technical.  In  this  article 
we  can  refer  only  briefly  to  some  of  the  things  which 
should  be  considered  in  determining  the  correctness 
of  the  rate  used.  Commodity  rates  and  exception  sheets 
supersede  the  class  rates.  You  should  first  determine 
whether  there  is  a  commodity  rate  which  may  apply 
'  to  the  shipment.  If  there  is  no  commodity  rate  and  no 
provision  in  an  exception  sheet  for  such  a  shipment, 
the  next  step  is  to  determine  in  what  class  the  goods 
are  classified.  The  rates  are  not  always  the  same  via 
the  different  routes,  therefore  the  routing'  must  be 
considered  in  determining  what  rate  is  applicable.  In 
the  absence  of  routine  instructions  the  carrier  must 
use  the  routing  which  affords  the  lowest  rate.  A  com¬ 
modity  rate  usually  applies  over  a  particluar  route  be¬ 
tween  two  given  points. 

Combination  Rates 

In  the  case  of  combination  rates  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  combination  affording  the  lowest  through 
charge  is  used.  For  instance,  you  may  have  the  choice 
of  two  or  more  “gateways”  through  which  to  route  your 
shipments.  One  classification  may  apply  up  to  that 
point  and  another  beyond.  The  shipment  may  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  one  class  rate  in  one  territory  and  another  class 
rate  in  the  other.  Usually  a  lower  charge  will  result 
by  using  the  gateway  which  permits  the  longest  part 
of  the  haul  in  the  territory  taking  the  lowest  class 
rate.  'rHe  diagram  reproduced  above  will  make  this 
more  clear.  - 
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If  you  assume  that  the  shipment  would  be  classified 
as  second  class  in  the  Official  Classification  Territory 
and  first  class  in  the  Western,  you  can  see  that  a 
lower  charge  will  result  from  routing  the  shipment  via 
the  upper  gateway  which  permits  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement  in  the  territory  taking  the  second  class  rate. 

It  is  also  important,  as  referred  to  before,  to  see 
that  the  carload  and  minimum  weight  is  not  applied 
when  the  less-than-carload  rate  at  actual  weight  will 
result  in  a  lower  charge,  and  vice  versa.  It  should  be 
remembered  also  that  some  tariffs  provide  alternate 
rates,  both  class  and  commodity,  the  lower  of  which  may 
be  applied.  For  instance,  the  tariff  may  show  in  Part  1 
that  if  the  rate  shown  in  Part  2  or  Part  3  provides  a 
lower  charge  than  that  provided  in  Part  1,  the  lower 
rate  may  be  applied.  Therefore,  in  such  tariffs  it  is 
necessary  to  check  each  of  them  to  see  which  is  lower. 


The  Low  Base  Rate 

Where  there  is  a  through  rate,  it  is  the  proper  rate 
to  apply.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  local  rates  may 
result  in  a  lower  through  charge.  In  such  cases  by  call¬ 
ing  the  carrier’s  attention  to  this,  arrangements  will  be  ^ 
made  to  reduce  the  through  rate  not  exceed  the  com-  I 
bination  of  locals.  I  have  also  referred  to  rates  in  i 
violation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  which  is  I 
prohibited  without  the  permission  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  As  an  illustration  of  this  ' 
jxiint,  one  of  our  members  has  called  our  attention  to 
such  a  situation.  The  rate  on  rugs  and  carpets  from 
Framingham.  Mass,  to  New  York  was  based  on  class 
rates,  while  the  same  commodities  moved  on  a  commod¬ 
ity  rate  from  Boston  lower  than  the  class  rate  from 
Framingham,  which  is  an  intermediate  point.  When 
the  carrier’s  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  the 
commodity  rate  applying  from  Boston  was  made  ap¬ 
plicable  from  Framingham,  and  the  carrier  entertained 
claims  for  reparation  of  the  difference  on  previous 
shipments. 

There  are  many  other  opportunities  for  the  skillful 
traffic  man  to  save  his  employer  from  losses  in  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  The  purpose  of  our  reference  to 
a  few  of  them  is  merely  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a 
close  study  of  rates. 

Freight  Bill  Auditing  Service 

To  properly  audit  all  of  the  freight  bills  usually  re¬ 
quires  an  extensive  file  of  tariffs.  Few  store  traffic 
managers  have  the  time  and  necessary  facilities  to  do 
this  work.  For  such  stores  the  Traffic  Group  provides 
a  Freight  Bill  Auditing  Service.  Undoubtedly  you  will 
find  it  an  advantage  to  send  your  freight  bills  to  us  to 
be  checked  even  though  your  own  traffic  department 
has  checked  them.  The  nominal  charge  for  the  service 
is  based  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  overcharge  re¬ 
covered.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  by  giving  the  ser¬ 
vice  a  trial  and  you  may  find  it  well  worth  while  as  many 
of  our  members  have  done.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
you  further  particulars  about  this  service,  which  is 
maintained  without  profit  to  us  for  the  benefit  of  our 
members. 


.  This  is  a  tenth  of  a  scries  of  arJicles  on  traffic  by  Mr. 
Albee.  The  eleventh  article  zvill  appear  in  the  May 
issue. 
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You  can  safely 
guarantee  the 
fit  of  every  gar¬ 
ment  in  your 
stock  if  the  size 
ticket  passes 
the  test  of 
the  J.  R.  Bau¬ 
man  Normal 
Model  Form. 


Mark  Downs 


Most  difficult  to  control  in  the  Ready  to  Wear  Depart¬ 
ments,  Markdowns  average  from  7  to  10  percent  of  the  net 
sales  in  retail  stores.  Recent  surveys  show  that  this  big  slice 
is  taken  out  of  merchants’  profits  through  a  number  of  causes — poor 
selection  of  merchandise  being  one  of  the  most  frequent.  Most  of 
these  causes  are  very  difficult  to  control. 

One  cause  of  Markdowns  which  is  responsible  for  heavy  losses 
in  every  store  is  easy  to  eradicate.  The  acceptance  of  garments  which 
are  incorrectly-sized  and  cut  so  badly  that  they  do  not  fit  the  normal 
body  inevitably  results  in  Markdowns.  Customers  will  not  accept 
such  merchandise  at  regular  prices.  The  good-will  of  the  store  suffers 
even  when  these  misfits  are  sold  at  bargain  prices. 

This  serious  cause  of  Markdowns  can  be  wiped  out  in  your  store 
by  a  simple  and  inexpensive  precaution.  Every  garment  which  comes 
into  your  Receiving  Room  should  be  checked  for  size  and  fit  on  the 
J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Form,  the  accepted  standard  of  the 
normal  body  of  today.  Progressive  stores  in  many  cities  have  adopted 
this  plan.  It  has  proved  a  successful  profit-safeguard  in  operation. 

J.  R.  Bauman  Model  Forms  are  scientifically  built  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  J.  R.  Bauman  to  make  the  original  body  of  today. 
That  is  why  good  retailers  are  using  them  in  their  Alteration  Rooms 
and  for  examining  and  testing  garments  before  placing  them  in  stock. 

A  valuable  educational  campaign  showing  retail 
stores  how  to  save  money  in  their  Alteration 
and  Receiving  Rooms  has  just  been  completed. 

Merchants  are  invited  to  our  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  to  secure  this  material. 

J.  R.  BAUMAN  MODEL  FORM 

225  West  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telcphon*  PMUwytvania  8282-82a3-a284 

We- Do  Not  Job — Nor  Have  We  Any  Agent* 


/  am  prepared  to  furnieh  the  name*  of  thoee  manufacturere  who  are  using  J.  R.  Bauman 
Model  Forms  in  a  full  range  of  sixes— thereby  assuring  you  of  accurate 
size  and  proper  fitting 
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Accident  Prevention  in  Delivery  Work 

Eleto  Company  Uses  Constant  Pressure  Supervision 
Plan  to  Focus  Drivers’  Interest  on  Safe  Operation 

Address  by  F.  D.  Smith,  The  Eleto  Co.,  New  York,  to  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 

USERS  of  large  fleets  of  motor  trucks  agree  that  sonally  ami  still  have  the  necessary  time  for  his  admin- 
a  reduction  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  is  most  istrative  duties. 

desirable.  It  is  desirable  from  both  a  human-  Discharging  men  who  have  had  too  many  accidents 
itarian  and  a  selfish  viewpoint.  Persons  whose  lives  are  should  only  l)e  resorted  to  when  all  other  methods 
snuffed  out  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  cannot  l)e  brought  have  failed.  In  department  store  delivery  work  it 
back  to  life.  Money  comjiensation  is  at  best  a  poor  takes  alK)ut  two  years,  or  at  least  working  through  two 

Christmas  ])eriods  to  devel¬ 
op  an  ordinary  driver  into  a 
'  gmxl  driver.  This  i)eriod  of 
training  costs  the  employer 
money.  The  cost  of  this 
training  is  wasted  if  the 
driver  is  discharged  and  re¬ 
placed  by  another  ordinary 
driver  on  whom  the  same 
amount  of  training  money 
must  be  spent. 

Contests  Criticized 

The  method  of  seeking  to 
reduce  accidents  through 
contests  with  individual  or 
team  prizes  has  its  g(X)d 
iwints  and  its  drawbacks. 
The  idea  of  all  such  contests 
is  that  it  is  l)etter  to  pay  the 
drivers  a  ixmtion  of  the 
money  which  they  would 
save  by  more  careful  driv¬ 
ing  than  to  spend  a  larger 
amount  of  money  for  insur¬ 
ance  or  repairs  to  the  vehi¬ 
cles  themselves.  However, 
all  contests  seek  to  inspire 
the  men  in  the  contest  to  do 
better  w'ork.  It  is  impossible 

,  j  r..  „  to  hold  this  interest  over 

most  prominently  used  are .  I  he  tleto  Company  Accident  Poster  extended  period  of 

1.  Talking  to  the  men  time  unless  new  contests  are 

responsible  for  the  accidents  and  discharging  them  arranged  fretjuently  on  some  new  basis  which  will 
when  they  have  too  many  accidents.  hold  the  interest  of  the  men.  Invariably  after  the  close 

2.  Contests  with  prizes,  and  contest  the  men  fall  back  into  their  previous 

3.  The  constant  pressure  supervision  system.  habits  with  a  resulting  let-down  in  morale  and  usually 

Talking  to  the  men  responsible  for  motor  vehicle  more  accidents  unless  some  essentially  new  contest 
accidents  and  discharging  them  when  they  have  had  too  is  devised.  When  th’s  is  done  the  contest  method  as- 
many  accidents  has  its  good  points  and  impresses  upon  '  sumes  the  proportion  of  the  constant  pressure  super- 
the  minds  of  the  other  drivers  that  they  too  will  be,-visiqn  system. 

discharged  if  they  become  careless  and  have  too  many  The  method  pursued  by  the  Eleto  Company  for  re¬ 
accidents.  This  method,  however,  has  its  drawbacks,  ducing  accidents  with  its  fleet  of  140  gasoline  and 
When  the  organization  is  large  and  the  drivers  work  electric  trucks  may  'je  designated  as  the  constartt  pres- 
from  several  separated  stations,  talks  to  the  drivers  sure  supervision  system.  In  brief  it  seeks  to  bring 
by  their  immediate  superiors  lose  much  of  their  value  home  to  each  group  of  drivers  their  accident  record  each 
unless  some  routine  is  provided  to  have  such  talks  month  and  for  the  year  to  date  and  compares  this 
followed  up  personally  by  the  head  of  the  dejlivery  record  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  pre¬ 
organization.  It  is  apparent  that  the  head  of  the  deliv-  vious.  The  Eleto  slogan  is  always  to  make  the  current 
cry  organization  camwt  follow  u..  each  accident  per-  year  better  than  the  previous  year.  This  current  stand- 


recompense  for  a  life  lost. 

.Aside  from  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  reducing  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  accidents  as  a  means 
of  preventing  human  suffer¬ 
ing.  are  several  reasons  why 
such  accidents  should  lie  re¬ 
duced  form  a  purely  selfish 
o  r  business  standixjint. 
.Among  these  are  reduction 
in  insurance  exjiense :  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost  of  re- 
jiairing  the  motor  vehicles 
damaged  as  the  result  of 
accidents  and  a  more 
smoothly  running  operating 
condition  when  vehicles  are 
not  taken  out  of  service  un¬ 
expectedly  as  the  result  of 
accidents.  .All  these  tend  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  ' 

Safety  Methods 

While  all  agree  that  it  is 
desirable  to  reduce  motor 
vehicle  accidents,  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  just  how  this  desirable 
result  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  three  methods 
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VmiTE  ENTERS  LOW  PRICE 
LIGHT  DELIVERY  FIELD 

announcing  Reduced  Prices 
Placing  WHITE  Transportation  within 
the  Reach  oJEvergone 

ModellS  Model  20 

>4-1  TON  CHASSIS  V/t  TON  CHASSIS 

^2150 old  prices  -►*2950h„ 

^1545  *-  NEW  PRICES  ^^2125 
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WHITE  transportation  is  today  within  the  reach  of  every  field  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Because  of  the  increasing  demand  for  quality  truck  performance.  The 
White  Company  announces  a  broadening  of  its  merchandising  policy  resulting  inre- 
Iductions  in  the  prices  of  two  models  of  four-speed  light  delivery  trucks. 


White  is  extending  its  area  of  transportation 
service — entering  a  wider  field  of  fast,  light 
delivery  and  establishing  a  complete  range  of 
truck  capacity  and  price  never  before  equaled 
by  any  high-grade  truck  manufacturer. 

The  name  and  reputation  of  White  is  insur¬ 
ance  of  continued  high  quality.  These  are  the 
same  high-grade  White  Trucks — at  lower  prices 
-the  same  standard  specifications.  For  years 
the  four-speed  White  Model  15  and  Model  20 
have  been  the  outstanding  quality  trucks  in 
the  light  delivery  field.  No  truck  of  the  same 
size  or  capacity  (H-ton,  1-ton  and  l^^-ton) 
compares  with  them  in  dependable,  low-cost 


transportation  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles. 

Throughout  the  chassis  construction  of  the 
White  Model  15  and  Model  20  you  will  find 
inbuilt  quality,  ruggedness  and  exclusive  White 
mechanical  features  that  are  not  duplicated 
in  any  other  light  delivery  truck  at  any  price. 

1  THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND  ' 

J  Please  send  me  complete  specifications,  etc.,  covering  White  i 
■  I  Light  Delivery  Trucks  at  reduced  prices.  j 


National  Retail  Dry  Qooda  Bulletin 


Terms — Operators  wishing  to  buy  trucks  on  terms  can  do  so 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 

WHITE  TRUOiS 


and  WHITE  BUSSES 
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ing  of  each  group  of  drivers  is  made  available  to  drivers 
at  the  station  at  whicn  they  work  by  means  of  a  bulle¬ 
tin  or  poster  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  station  in 
which  they  work.  This  is  brought  up  to  date  each 
month.  The  tyi)e  of  bulletin  used  for  1926  is  illustrated. 
Besides  the  records  for  the  current  month  and  the  cor- 
resixmding  month  of  the  year  previous  and  the  totals 
to  date  for  the  current  year  as  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  the  year  previous,  the  bulletin 
contains  a  graphic  chart  showing  the  total  number  of 
accidents  by  months  and  provides  space  for  a  short 
half  page  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Eleto  Com¬ 
pany.  A  new  letter  is  prepared  monthly  to  bring  out 
the  high  lights  of  the  record  for  the  previous  month. 
This  method  gives  each  group  of  drivers  a  permanent 
record  of  how  his  group  compares  with  other  groups 
and  acts  as  an  incentive  for  him  to  make  his  group 
better  than  all  of  the  others. 

Use  of  Posters 

This  chart  will  not  of  itself  reduce  accidents  but  it 
will  help,  since  it  accomplishes  one  definite  thing, 
namely,  to  tell  each  group  of  drivers  how  that  group 
stands  throughout  the  year.  Other  work  which  helps 
in  the  reduction  of  accidents  includes  the  service  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  consisting  of  safety  cards 
placed  on  the  dash  of  all  Eleto  trucks  and  changed 
each  week.  The  National  Safety  Council  service  also 
includes  a  great  variety  of  safety  posters  relating  to 
motor  vehicle  operation.  These  are  mounted  on  the 
same  bulletin  board  as  those  on  which  the  constant 
record  chart  is  placed.  Through  their  bright  colors, 
unusual  pictures  and  change  of  subject,  they  provide 
a  good  link-up  with  the  constant  record  chart.  When 
the  drivers  look  at  these  posters  they  also  unconscious¬ 
ly  look  at  the  changes  on  the  constant  record  chart 
and  these  in  combination  provide  a  good  help  toward 
accident  reduction. 

The  working  of  the  Eleto  constant  pressure  super¬ 
vision  system,  beside  the  chart  and  posters  previously 
described,  provides  that  every  accident  report  must 
pass  across  the  desk  of  the  president  of  the  Eleto 
Company  and  be  initialled  by  him  before  any  definite 
action  is  taken  on  the  accident.  The  president  exer¬ 
cises  his  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  some  penalty 
should  be  meted  out  to  the  driver  involved  in  the 
accident  and  is  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  report  of  the 
accident  itself,  by  the  report  of  witnesses  and  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Eleto  drivers’  accident  book.  This  is  a 
loose-leaf  book  with  pages  for  each  driver.  These 
pages  record  the  accidents  in  which  each  driver  was 
involved  since  his  first  employment  by  the  Eleto  Com¬ 
pany.  When  a  study  of  this  book  reveals  that  the 
driver  involved  in  the  current  accident  has  had  several 
other  accidents  of  the  same  nature,  it  indicates  what 
kind  of  a  written  or  personal  warning  to  the  driver 
should  be  given  or  whether  he  should  be  penalized  by 
being  made  to  take  time  off  without  pay. 

Working  with  Drivers 

When  the  drivers  know  that  the  president  of  the 
company  is  personally  cognizant  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  each  accident  in  which  they  are  involved, 
they  instinctively  try  to  reduce  the  number  of  acci¬ 
dents.  This  attitude  is  perhaps  well  brought  out  in  a 
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recent  instance  where  a  driver  involved  in  an  accident 
approximately  50  miles  from  the  main  office  of  the 
Eleto  Company,  called  up  the  president  over  the  long 
distance  telephone  at  his  own  expense  and  asked  him  to 
come  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  to  see  the  position  of 
his  truck  before  it  was  moved.  Of  course  the  presi¬ 
dent  went  in  order  to  play  fair  with  that  particular 
driver.  Whether  or  not  the  driver  was  at  fault  in  this 
accident  is  lieside  the  point.  The  main  fact  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  that  the  management  must  assume  certain 
responsibilities  for  accidents  as  well  as  the  drivers 
themselves. 

Meetings  of  drivers  and  heli)ers  are  held  once  a 
year,  generally  in  October,  just  before  the  rush  season 
begins.  These  meetings  are  held  in  groups  at  the  places 
where  the  different  groups  of  drivers  are  employed  and 
follow  a  supper  paid  for  by  the  Eleto  Company  in  some 
semi-public  restaurant  in  the  district  in  which  the  group 
works. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  al)ove,  the  Eleto  system 
of  accident  reduction  also  includes  individual  talks  with 
the  drivers  by  both  the  president  and  superintendents 
of  package  and  furniture  deliveries  on  their  daily  or 
weekly  insj^ection  trips  to  all  of  our  stations. 

Result  of  Plan 

The  results  of  the  Eleto  method  employed  as  alxive 
descrilied  are  shown  in  the  following  figures : 

ELETO  .\CCIDENT  RECORDS 


1924 

1925 

1926  ' 

Number  of  accidents  . 

288 

298 

333 

Miles  operated  . 

1,125.203  1,125,564  1,159,451 

Miles  operated  per  accident  . 

3,907 

3,777 

3,483 

Average  daily  number  of  trucks 
operated  . 

82.5 

84.3 

86.0 

Total  number  of  truck  days 
operated  . 

24,688 

24,779 

25,562 

Accidents  per  100  truck  days 
operated  . 

1.1 

1.2 

13 

Number  of  accident  fatalities  .... 

2 

1 

0 

Cost  of  mechanical  and  body  re¬ 
pairs  due  to  accidents  . 

— - 

$3,243 

$2,067 

An  analysis  of  the  above  figures  shows  that  there 
has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  i 
reported  from  year  to  year  during  1924,  1925  and  i 
1926.  While  at  first  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  I 
the  accident  situation  was  becoming  worse  instead  | 
of  better,  this  is  not  so  when  other  factors  are  con-  ' 
sidered.  For  example,  there  were  two  snow  period 
in  1926  (February  and  December)  as  compiared  with 
one  snow  period  in  January  1925.  Then  again,  some 
compensation  must  be  made  for  the  great  increase  in 
traffic  congestion  since  1924.  The  fact  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents  alone  is  not  the  most  important  cri¬ 
terion  in  judging  accident  prevention  work  over  the 
jieriod  of  a  year  is  liorne  out  by  the  record  of  two  i 
fatalities  in  1924,  one  in  1925  and  none  in  1926.  In 
other  words  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned  one 
fatality  in  cost  may  offset  50  or  100  less  serious  ac¬ 
cidents.  In  this  same  connection  another  factor  to  be 
considered  is  that  even  w'ith  more  accidents  in  1926 
than  in  1927,  the  cost  of  mechanical  and  body  repair? 
due  to  accidents  in  1926  was  one  third  less  than  in 
1925.  This  indicates  that  the  accidents  were  of  less 
severity  and  accordingly  of  less  expense  to  the  Eleto 
Company. 
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%-Ton  Chassis  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


GRAHAM  BROTHERS 

TRUCK- 

Think  of  a  Graham  Brothers  Truck 
at  ^670! 

Quality,  power,  speed,  ruggedness, 
fine  appearance,  low  operating  cost 
— d^endability  for  day'in  and  day^ 
out  performance! 

Improved  Dodge  Brothers  engine! 

Only  great  mass  production  enables 
Graham  Brothers  to  build  so  good 
a  truck  at  so  low  a  price. 

Qraham  Brothers  Trucks  are  built  in  1, 

IVi  and  2-Ton  capacities.  They  meet  91  % 
of  all  hauling  requirements.  They  are  sold 
by  Dodge  Brothers  Dealers  Everywhere. 

GRAHAM  BROTHERS 

EVANSVILLE  —  DETROIT  —  STOCKTON 
A  DIVISION  OF  DODGE-  BROTHGRS,  Inc. 

GRAHAM  BROTHERS  (CANADA)  LIMITED.  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 
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Fur  Storage  by  the  Fumigation  Method  K 

{Couthmcd  from  page  185)  I 


inflammable  and  not  particularly  irritating  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  unless  high  concentrations  are  encount¬ 
ered.” 

Fur  Vault  Maker 
Expresses  His  Views 

A  manufacturer  of  small  vaults  for  fumigating  furs 
and  furniture  presents  the  following  comments  from 
his  experience.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
these  statements  are  made  by  one  who  is  interested 
in  selling  such  equipment,  not  only  a  small  vault  or 
cabinet,  but  also  large  ones  built  on  the  same  principle, 
big  enough  to  take  care  of  a  carload  of  material  at 
one  time.  In  between  these  tw'o  sizes  there  are  others 
that  will  accommodate  two  or  three  hundred  fur  coats 
or  several  suites  of  furniture.  For  instance,  the  com- 
j)any  produces  a  standard  warehouse  vault,  6  ft.  high, 
8  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  deep.  This  is  sold  to  ware¬ 
houses  for  handling  furs  and  furniture  and  it  is  the 
right  size  for  either.  The  vault  is  shipped  completely 
assembled  and  equipped.  With  it  is  included  an  ex¬ 
haust  fan,  evaporating  apparatus  and  a  special  electric 
heater  that  is  not  affected  by  carbon-tetrachloride.  This 
electric  heater  has  been  approved  by  the  Underwriter’s 
laboratory  of  Chicago. 

“A  number  of  the  vaults  have  been  sold  to  manu¬ 
facturing  furriers,  who  use  them  for  the  de-mothing  of 
the  pelts  as  well  as  finished  fur  garments.  These  vaults 
are  usually  of  smaller  sizes,  most  of  them  being  26 
in.  X  48  in.  x  72  in.  This  size  will  accommodate  ap¬ 
proximately  thirty  coats.  The  company  sells  a  460  gU. 
ft.  vault  to  furniture  warehousemen.  A  number  of 
these  people  are  using  this  vault  for  the  storage  of 
furs,  that  is  to  say,  fumigating  the  furs  in  the  vault 
and  then  wrapping  them  in  heavy  paper  and  storing 
them  away  in  a  locked  and  sealed  room.  ^Ir.  Fred 
Richardson,  of  Richardson’s  Security  Storage  Cor- 
pany,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  handled  over  five  thousand 
furs  last  season  without  a  single  complaint  on  this, 
basis.  There  are  other  warehouses  that  have  done 
equally  well,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  cold  storage  of  furs 
is  well  advertised.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 
of  these  vaults  have  been  sold  to  firms  which  already 
have  installed  cold  storage  plants.  The  firms  recognize 
the  fact  that  ordinary  cold  storage  will  not  kill  moths. 
Hence  they  are  using  the  vault  to  de-moth  the  furs 
either  before  or  after  they  are  put  in  cold  storage. 

Effect  of  Heat  and  Cold 

‘‘On  the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  cold  temperature 
for  storing  furs,  we  have  endeavored  to  secure  test 
data  on  this  subject  from  government  authorities,  but 
the  only  thing  we  were  able  to  find  out  is  that  heat 
for  a  short  time  has  no  particular  effect  on  the  furs. 
Whether  the  heat  would  have  a  damaging  result  over 
three  or  four  months  is  another  story.  It  will  take 
several  years  to  determine  this.  The  companv  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  tests  in  its  lalx)ratory.  but  sufficient  time  has  not 
yet  elapsed  to  prove  this  ix)int. 


“Anyone  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
tanning  and  care  of  furs  will  e.xpress  skepticism  in 
regard  to  the  claim  that  cold  storage  is  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  furs.  For  example,  the  companv 
has  sold  eight  vaults  to  the  Field  Museum  of  Xatura! 
History  of  Chicago.  The  vaults  are  used  for  the  fu¬ 
migation  and  storage  of  valuable  fur  sivecimens,  etc.. 
— material  that  must  be  kept  not  for  a  few  years  but 
for  hundreds  of  years.  The  curator  of  the  Museum 
has  said  that  he  never  heard  of  a  museum  using  cold 
storage  for  fur  specimens. 

Natural  Oil  Removed 

“When  a  fur  is  tanned,  all  the  natural  oil  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  hide  by  means  of  chemicals.  After 
the  tanning  process,  f'nese  natural  oils  are  replaced  bv 
artificial  oils,  usually  those  of  mineral  origin,  which  do 
not  become  rancid  in  time  as  do  animal  oils.  When 
it  is  said  that  the  fur  dries  out,  it  is  meant  simply 
that  the  artificial  oils  have  evaporated  leaving  the 
hide  brittle.  However,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of 
these  oils  have  a  fairly  high  boiling  point,  and  are  not 
volatile  at  ordinary  room  temperatures.  It  seems  il¬ 
logical,  therefore,  to  expect  cold  temperatures  to  be 
of  any  particular  value  in  preventing  the  drying  out 
of  furs. 

“The  temperature  factor  has  been  greatly  over-es¬ 
timated  based  on  the  popular  ignorance  of  tanning 
methods.  The  implied  argument  is  something  like  this: 
When  the  fur  was  on  the  hide  of  the  animal  it  was 
usually  in  cold  temperatures.  Therefore,  after,  it  is 
tanned  and  treated,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  cold  tem¬ 
perature.  This  argument  is  decidedly  fallacious,  because 
after  the  fur  is  treated  and  tanned  it  is  not  anywhere  ] 
near  the  same  piece  of  fur  it  was  in  the  natural  stale 
on  the  animal.  Moreover,  the  skin  or  hide  of  the 
animal  was  kept  at  somewhere  between  90  or  100  de¬ 
grees — that  is  to  say  the  blood  temperature  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  itself.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  animal  having 
the  fur — to  keep  his  temperature  fairly  high.” 

The  manufacturer  operates  on  the  theory  that  furs 
can  be  de-method  first  by  fumigation,  after  which  they 
should  be  wrapped  in  paper  and  stored  in  any  moth¬ 
proof  room. 

Effect  on  Furs  of 
Changes  in  Vemperature 

Extraet  of  Address  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Aspimeall 

President,  Security  Storage  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  \Ath,  1925 

“The  first  experiments  ever  made  on  the  effect  of 
temperature  on  moth  larvae  and  moth  eggs  were  made 
in  the  experimental  room  of  the  Security  Storage  Com¬ 
pany  during  the  years  between  1885  and  1905.  .\dja- 
cent  to  the  large  cold  storage  chamber  we  insulated  a 
small  room  about  4  ft.  x  6  ft.  in  which  temiveratures 
as  low  as  zero  Fahr.  could  be  obtaiyed.  and  in  this  room 
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STAR  SIX 

COMPOUND  FLEETRUCK 


FOUR  FORWARD  SPEEDS 


More  power  in  low  and  more  speed 
in  high,  with  20%  greater  gasoline 
mileage — these  are  actual  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  this  new  ton  truck  which 
embodies  the  Twin  High  Transmis¬ 
sion —  one  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopments  ever  made  in  truck  design. 
Ask  for  a  free  demonstration.  It  will 
thrill  and  astonish  you. 


Lansing,  Mich., 


Oakland,  Cal., 


New  York  City 

Toronto,  Ont. 


Durant  Motors,  Inc. 

Factories;  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


THE  BULLETIN 


April,  192?  k  Vol. 


Mr.  Read  made  various  experiments  with  moths  in 
which  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau,  and  Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  his  assistant, 
later  joined. 

“It  was  found  that  the  temperature  of  40  degrees 
to  45  degrees  Fahr.  is  sufficient  to  protect  goods  from 
injury  by  moth  or  other  insect  pests  while  in  storage. 
The  larvae  is  dormant  below  45  degrees,  and  the  moth 
eggs  will  not  hatch  out  below  60  degrees  F. 

“Subsequent  experiments  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
a  fluctuating  temperature  is  more  deadly  to  moth  larvae 
than  a  steady  cold,  and  where  it  is  desired  to  kill  life 
in  all  the  insect  stages,  it  is  recommended  that  the  tem¬ 
peratures  be  run  up  to  45  degrees  or  50  degrees  F., 
then  reduced  to  20  or  25  degrees  F.,  and  the  process 
repeated. 

Hard  to  Kill 

“The  moth  larvae  are  more  resistant  than  the  eggs. 
•A  tem[)erature  of  20  to  30  degrees  F.  is  sufficient  to  kill 
life  in  the  eggs  in  three  weeks  exjx)sure,  whereas  the 
larvae  have  survived  over  sixty  days  in  a  temperature 
of  20  to  25  degrees  F.,  and  three  months  in  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  25  to  30  degrees  F.  In  temperatures  varying 
between  25  and  50  degrees  F.  some  larvae  have  sur¬ 
vived  after  examination  at  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and 
fourteen  months.  Consequently  cold  storage  managers 
sometimes  have  complaints  to  deal  with  indicating  that 
cold  storage  is  not  a  thorough  ]irotection,  as  depositors 
will  discover  moth  larvae  actively  at  work,  sometimes 
within  a  few  hours  after  deposits  have  been  removetl 


from  cold  storage.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is  al-  ^ 
ways  that  the  larvae  have  been  in  the  deposit  during  'I 
the  period  of  storage  but  dormant,  and  resume  opera-  I 
tions  on  being  exposed  to  the  warm  air  of  the  residence  | 

“These  experiences  are  not  frequent,  and  almost  al¬ 
ways  confined  to  cased  or  wrapped  goods,  as  it  is  cus-  , 
tomary  to  examine  and  usually  clean  all  garments  and  = 
furs,  and  with  this  prcKess  the  moth  larvae,  and  usually 
moth  eggs  as  well,  are  removed. 

“The  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department  oi  i 
Agriculture  is  still  carrying  on  experiments  on  the  e{-  j 
feet  of  temperature  on  moths  and  various  other  in-  i 
sects  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Back  and  Dr.  Cotton.”  | 

{The  reader  should  hear  in  mind  in  con-  | 
sidering  the  remaining  statements  that  the  I 
author  sells  cold  storage.) 

“Cold  storage  is  now  recognized  as  the  only  abso¬ 
lutely  safe  method’of  protecting  furs  and  fabrics  sub¬ 
ject  to  insect  j^sts.  In  addition  it  has  been  found  that 
cold  storage  retards  the  process  of  oxidation  of  the  | 
coloring  pigments,  which  is  fading,  and  the  strengA 
of  fabrics  is  also  preserved  by  cold  storage. 

“It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  protection  of  cased 
goods,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  temperature  in  the 
center  of  a  case  packed  solidly  with  woolens  reaches 
to  within  a  degree  or  two  of  the  outside  temj^rature 
within  24  hours,  after  being  placed  in  the  cold  storage  j 
room,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  possible  to  protect 
cased  goods  by  means  of  the  use  of  moth  preventives  or 
fumigation  as  the  fumes  do  not  penetrate  tight  cases.” 


Sales  Promotion  Suggestions  for  Child  Health  Day 


I  MAYDAY  I 

.■SAlS  CHILD  HEALTH/ii 
k^VDAY-  •  INSURE  ■/Sit 

^5>AMERICAS>6aD 


SI^EKCH.-WTS  should 

make  their  plans  now 
to  tie  up  their  sales  pro¬ 
motion  efforts  with  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Health  Day 
which  will  be  observed 
throughout  the  country 
on  May  1st.  This  move¬ 
ment  has  been  gaining 
momentum  for  four  years 
and  has  the  support  of 
a  large  number  of  influ¬ 
ential  organizations  and 
individuals  and  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  very 
effective  publicity  cam¬ 
paign.  Herbert  Hoover  is  President  of  the  American 

Child  Health  Association  which  sponsors  Child  Health 
Day. 

The  American  Child  Health  Association,  370  Sev¬ 
enth  Ave.,  New  York,  has  a  variety  of  educational  ma¬ 
terial  which  may  be  secured  at  small  cost  for  distri¬ 
bution  through  the  Infants’  Wear  department.  The 

official  seal  is  reproduced  on  this  page  and  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  poster  also  is  obtainable.  It  is  printed  in  four 
colors  and  costs  60  cents  postpaid. 

Suggestions  for  store  cooperation  include  newspaper 
advertising  just  prior  to  May  Day  of  such  slogans  as : 


“Safeguard  our  most  precious  asset — The  Children.  j  \ 
May  1,  National  Child  Health  Day.”  j  i 

“May  first  is  National  Child  Health  Day.  Celebrate  it  i 
all  the  year  round.”  1 

“Our  May  Day  wish — Health  and  happiness  for  every 
child — Today  and  every  day.” 

“May  Day  is  every  Child’s  Day.  Give  them  the  health  11 
to  enjoy  it.”  I 

Window  displays  are  suggested  using  merchandist  I 
to  express  some  health  idea — with  May  Day  poster  or  | 
slogan ;  wearing  apparel,  toys  and  games,  sports  goods, 
books,  groceries  and  food  stuffs.  Departmental  displays ! 
may  include,  in  addition  to  merchandise,  staging  a  Baby  i  '1 
Week,  weight  examination  with  trained  nurse,  distribu- 1 1 
tion  of  authoritative  booklets  on  Child  Health  which 
may  be  secured  from  the  Child  Health  Association  at  2  |1 
cents  each  in  lots  of  100  or  more.  The  radio  also  may  || 
be  used  for  talks  on  Child  Health,  Health  Stories  for '  ' 
Children  and  other  features. 

Stores  which  have  restaurants  will  find  in  the  official 
Iwoklet  “The  Child  from  Two  to  Six”  a  number  of 
menus  for  children  which  can  be  put  on  their  own 
restaurant  menus.  Where  there  is  a  Grocery  depart¬ 
ment,  the  store  may  advertise  to  supply  picnic  lunches 
for  the  many  outdoor  festivals  held  on  May  Day. 

If  the  local  organization  in  your  city  which  is  co- 
oi)erating  in  this  movement  is  not  know  to  you,  infor 
hiation  can  be  secured  from  the  National  Child  Health 
Association’s  New  York  office  regarding  such  contacts. 
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Bullock’s  Uses  PLYMETL 


Fur  Vaults 


Although  the  Bullock  installation  has 
often  been  described  as  a  substitute  for 
refrigeration,  please  note  that  PLYMETL 
Vaults  are  often  employed  supplementary 
to  refrigeration.  No  matter  what  system 

Ai  •  j  c.  A  A  D  A  of  Storage  you  decide  upon,  the  PLY- 

Ahox'c  ij  ulustrated  our  Standard  B-o  o  ■/  *- 

rault  used  by  Bullock’s  of  Los  Angeles.  METL  receiving  Vaults  are  vital  if  you 

want  to  kill  the  moths. 

Institutions  like  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Chicago  use  batteries  of 
PLYMETL  Vaults  for  the  protection  of  valuable  furs  and  specimens — ^material  that 
must  be  preserved  not  for  a  few  years  but  for  50  or  100  years. 

Complete  details  on  the  PLYMETL  system  of  fur  storage  are  available — no  obliga¬ 
tion. 

tSee  our  display  of  PLYMETL  Vaults  and  PLYMETL  “I 
Delivery  Bodies  at  the  convention  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Associ-  I 
ation,  booth  No.  31,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  April  26th  to  29th._\ 

HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

133  W.  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Bullock’s  of  Los  Angeles  has  adopted 
the  standard  PLYMETL  Vaults.  All  in¬ 
coming  furs  are  first  treated  in  these 
Vaults  before  being  placed  away  in  stor¬ 
age.  The  effectiveness  of  the  whole  plan 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  thorough  moth 
elimination  i  n  PLYMETL  receiving 
Vaults.  If  one  coat  went  thru  with  moths 
the  whole  storage  chamber  might  become 
infested. 


Any  concern  like  Bullock’s  which  is 
handling  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  furs 
annually  cannot  afford  to  take  the  slightest 
chance  with  ineffective  receiving  Vaults. 
The  efficiency  of  the  PLYMETL  Vaults 
is  unquestioned.  They  are  built  gas-tight 
so  that  the  carbon  tetrachloride  fumigant 
is  kept  concentrated  for  the  full  24  hours. 
Thousands  of  tests  prove  their  complete 
reliability  if  only  the  simple  directions 
are  followed. 
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A  Clever  Advertisement  Which  Sold  the  Right  Name 


li  AI/i\\IAN  &  CO.,  New  York,  published  recently 

*  the  little  advertisement  illustrated  on  this  page.  It 
strikes  us  as  a  unique  expression  of  one  of  the  sound¬ 
est  principles  in  retail  merchandising. 

“The  .\ltman  collection  plays  no  favorites,”  it  says ; 
“all  kinds  of  lighters  at  all  kinds  of  price.s — hut  each 
the  best  of  its  kind.” 

This  copy  radiates  the  service  which  justifies  Alt¬ 
man’s  existence.  It  -leals  with  a  tyi^e  of  merchandise 
ordinarily  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  manufacturers’  brand  names — Dunhill,  Doug¬ 
las  and  the  rest.  Yet  the  customer  receives  first  and  last 
an  impression  that  service  and  merchandise  both  are 
Altman,  that  the  store’s  personality  and  efficiency  as¬ 
sures  the  purchaser  the  l)est  and  widest  selection  of 
good  lighters. 

Contrast  this  with  the  avalanche  of  advertising  in 
which  stores  sulxjrdinate  themselves  to  some  manu¬ 
facturer’s  brand  name.  The  worthiness  of  many  of 
these  branded  products  is  not  in  question.  But  certain- 


riFTH  AVFNVE 


B.  ALTMAN  &  CO. 


SMOKERS! 


LIGHTERS! 


The  Altman  collection  plays  bo 
favourites— all  kinds  of  lighters 
at  all  kinds  of  prices— but  each 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

$5.00  to  $125.00 


Specially  selected  pipes,  humidors,  pipe 
racks,  cigarette  holders  and  cases — anything 
your  smoker^ s  heart  desires! 


smokers’  articles - FIRST  FLOOR 


kAAi 


dise.  Its  assurance  of  a  complete  selection  i^  encjugh 
to  satisfy  the  customer  tha,t  whether  her  choice  be 
Dunhill’s  product  or  some  other  it  will  Ite  served. 

Use  of  brand  names  in  store  advertising  often  is  l)oth  | 
necessary  and  profitable.  It  would  be  silly  to  urge  | 
merchants  to  eliminate  them  in  one  fell  swoop.  But 
it  is  sillier  still  to  glorify  someone’s  else  brand  Ijeyond 
the  name  of  your  store.  Whatever  the  name  on  the  I 
merchandise  you  sell,  it  is  to  you  the  customer  looks  for 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  her  purchase.  The  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name  seldom  is  more  than  a  name.  Your  store  I 
is  a  real  personality  which  permeates  every  transaction 
your  customer  has  with  it. 

Altman’s  sold  themselves  in  this  advertisement.  Yet 
the  reader  could  not  doubt  that  all  the  brancls  worth 
buying  were  there  awaiting  her  pleasure. 

L.  E.  G. 


ly  the  retailer  who  constantly  glorifies  names  not  his 
own  is  not  adding  lustre  to  the  good  will  of  his  store. 

The  advertising  manager  of  a  large  store,  when  asked 
why  his  advertisements  invariably  carried  the  com¬ 
pany  name  at  the  top  of  the  page  instead  of  at  the 
bottom,  replied;  ‘‘The  most  valuable  asset  we  have  is 
our  name.  We  believe  that  name  is  the  first  thing  the 
reader  should  see.  Our  merchandise  can  be  duplicated 
by  almost  any  store.  Our  name  is  the  reflection  of  our 
good  will  and  it  belongs  to  us  alone.” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  philosophy  in  the  Alt¬ 
man  copy.  The  store  is  established  in  the  public  mind 
as  a  dependable  source  of  supply  for  good  merchan- 


State.  County  and  City  Taxes  Accrue 
When  They  Become  Due  is  Ruling 
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Local  ta.xes  are  a  liability  when  due,  not  at  the  end 
of  the  ta.xable  year,  according  to  General  Counsel’s 
Memorandum  No.  12-10  which  has  l)een  forwarded  to 
headquarters  by  Harold  R.  Y'oung,  our  Washington 
Secretary.  The  decision  in  the  Russell  Milling  case  is 
that  State,  county  and  municipal  taxes  imposed  by  the 
State  of  Kan.sas,  which  are  due  on  November  1.  and  are 
payable  on  or  liefore  December  20,  do  not  accrue  until 
they  become  due. 

“Property  ta.xes  are  annually  recurring  charges,  which 
are  payable  whether  or  not  the^  property  produces  in¬ 
come  or  is  used  in  business,”  the  memorandum  states, 
“Such  taxes  are  not  expenses  incurred  in  and  directly 
attributable  to  the  process  of  earning  income  in  the 
sense  that  ta.xes  imposed  on  income  are. 

“It  may  be  stated  generally  that  not  until  the  tax  roll 
is  completed  and  turned  over  to  the  County  Treasurer 
or  other  officer  designated  by  law  to  collect  property 
ta.xes,  with  a  warrant  to  collect  such  ta.x.  have  all  the 
events  occurred  which  fi.x  the  amount  of  the  tax  and 
determine  the  liability  of  the  ta.xpayer  to  pay  it.  This  is 
usually  the  due  date.  .A.11  that  the  taxpayer  knows  prior 
to  that  time  is  that  he  will  have  to  pay  taxes  on  his 
property.  The  value  at  which  it  will  be  as.sessed  and 
the  rate  to  be  applied  to  such  value  are  determined  by 
the  officials  designated  by  law. 

“‘In  the  case  of  an  income  or  munitions  ta.x  all  the 
elements  which  enter  into  the  computation  of  the 
amount  of  income  subject  to  tax  and  the  rate  to  be 
applied  to  such  income  are  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
taxpayer.  The  income  and  munitions  ta,xes  are  self- 
determined  in  the  sense  that  the  taxpayer  makes  the 
computation  of  the  income  subject  to  ta.x  and  the  tax 
to  l)e  paid.  Property  ta.xes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
self-determined.  The  property  is  valued  and  the  tax 
computed  by  the  officers  designated  by  law.  Not  until 
such  officers  complete  their  computation  and  the  tax 
roll  or  tax  book  is  made  up  does  a  liability  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  sum  become  fixed. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office,  therefore,  that  the 
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decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  versus  Anderson,  et  al.,  does  not  affect 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  in  the  case 
of  the  Russell  Milling  Co.,  as  to  the  time  of  accrual 
of  property  taxes.  Accordingly  the  ruling  that  State, 
countv,  and  municipal  taxes  accrue  when  they  become 
due  is  affirmed.” 


Treasury  Decisions  Clear  Up  Status 
of  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 

Recent  Treasury  Decisions  clarify  the  situation  with 
regard  to  the  effect  on  income  taxes  of  setting  up  a 
Reserve  for  Bad  Debts.  These  decisions  are  numbered 
T.  D.  3996  and  3997  and  are  amendents  to  Article 
155  of  Regulations  65  and  62.  The  full  text  of  the 
new  decisions  follows : 

“Article  155  of  Regulations  65  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Art.  155.  Reserve  for  bad  debts.  Taxpayers  who 
have,  prior  to  1924,  established  the  reserve  method  of 
treating  bad  debts  and  maintained  proper  reserve  ac¬ 
counts  for  bad  debts,  or  who,  in  accordance  with  article 
151,  or  upon  securing  permission  from  the  Commission¬ 
er,  adopt  the  reserve  method  of  treating  bad  debts, 
may  deduct  from  gross  income  a  reasonable  addition 
to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  in  lieu  of  a  deduction  for 
specific  bad  debt  items. 

“What  constitutes  a  reasonable  addition  to  a  reserve 
for  bad  debts  must  be  determined  in  the  light  of  the 
facts,  and  will  vary  as  between  classes  of  business 
and  with  conditions  of  business  prosperity.  A  taxpayer 
using  the  reserve  method  should  make  a  statement  in  his 


return  showing  the  volume  of  his  charge  sales  for  other 
business  transactions)  fur  tlie  year  and  the  percentage 
of  the  reserve  to  such  amount,  the  total  amount  of  notes 
and  accounts  receivable  at  the  beginning  and  close  of 
the  taxable  year,  and  the  amount  of  the  debts  which 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  wholly  or  partially  worth¬ 
less  and  charged  against  the  reserve  account  during  the 
taxable  year.” 

“Article  155  of  Regulations  62  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Art.  155.  Reserve  for  bad  debts. — Taxpayers  for 
1921  may  elect  the  reserve  method  of  treating  bad 
debts,  and  for  1921  and  subsequent  years  may  deduct 
from  gross  income  a  reasonable  addition  to  reserve 
for  bad  debts  in  lien  of  a  deduction  for  specified  bad 
debt  items. 

“W'hat  constitutes  a  reasonable  addition  to  a  reserve 
for  bad  debts  must  be  determined  in  the  light  of  the 
facts,  and  will  vary  as  between  classes  of  business  pros¬ 
perity.  A  taxpayer  using  the  reserve  method  should 
make  a  statement  in  his  return  showing  the  volume  of 
his  charge  sales  (or  other  business  transactions)  for 
the  year  and  the  percentage  of  the  reserve  to  such 
amount,  the  total  amount  of  notes  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
and  the  amount  of  tlie  debts  which  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  wholly  or  partially  worthless  and  charged 
against  the  reserve  account  during  the  taxable  year.” 

These  amendments  should  he  read  carefully  by  our 
members  who  have  examined  the  booklet  “One  Hun¬ 
dred  Typical  Services  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.”  distributed  at  the  convention  and  after¬ 
wards.  In  this  booklet,  page  25,  is  an  article  under  the 
caption  “Possible  Relief  in  Tax  Assessment,”  discuss¬ 
ing  the  question  in  the  light  of  old  decisions. 
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Doesn*t  See  the  Use  of  Truth 

— HIS  MIND  DOESN’T 
WORK  THAT  WAY 


WHEN  you  buy  style  merchandise,  select  and 
pay  for  the  original  creations  of  leading 
fabric  mills  how  can  you  be  sure  that  you  actually 
get  these  genuine  fabrics  in  the  finished  garments? 

You  are  invited  to  write  for  free  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  a  method  which  protects  you  from  substitu¬ 
tion — intentional  or  unintentional. 


But  you  garment  buyers  who  are  honestly 
striving  to  give  the  public  good  fabrics  in 
your  garments  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  see  to  it  that 
you  know  the  truth  about  the  fabrics  used. 

Positive  identification  of  worthy  fabrics  from  the 
mill  through  all  trade  channels  is  assured  by  the 
use  of  the  Watch  Dog  Fabric  Identification  Device. 


Write  for  Booklet  ”B” 

WATCH  DOG  FABRIC  IDENTIFICATION  CO. 

230  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Telephone  Ashland  6^26 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  | 

Ycjung  man  whose  experience  as  assistant  superintendent  aai 
general  superintendent  with  three  large  department  stores  » 
eludes  expense  control,  personnel,  training,  employing,  conttt§ 
of  all  service  divisions,  maintenance  of  building,  and  eciuipmiif^ 
and  layout.  Desires  new  connection  for  satisfactory  rea*a| 
L’nder  forty;  married;  splendid  recommendation  from  i)revioi|| 
employers.  D-27-7. 

IMPORT  MANAGER 

Twenty-three  years  of  continuous  active  exiterience  in  eve«j 
branch  of  import  business  leading  to  his  recent  position  ai 
Import  Merchandise  Manager  of  large  metropolitan  store.  It 
])ast  few  years  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  developigb 
foreign  group  buying  activities,  sales  promotion  and  store  aii2 
ysis  which  resulted  in  attainment  of  valuable  general  knoii^ 
ledge  of  retail  business.  Enjoys  excellent  reputation  with  laiti 
store  connection  and  throughout  trade.  D-27-8.  „ 

RECEIVING  AND  TRAFFIC  | 

Young  man,  experience<l  executive,  is  desirous  of  obtainiiB 
position  as  superintendent,  assistant,  or  traffic  manager. 
and  a  half  years  experience  in  one  of  the  largest  eastern  dip 
partment  stores.  D-27-^. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following^  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  ux; 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Aggressive  type;  first  class  copywriter;  knows  merdiau- 
dise;  plans  his  advertising  along  sensible  budget  and  keeps  in 
mind  adequate  markups  to  offset  markdowns.  Assists  in  window 
and  bargain  table  preparations.  Lectures  to  salesforce  on  sales¬ 
manship,  service,  etc.  Diplomatic  in  liandling  buyers.  Age  42. 
Salary  with  bonus  on  increased  business.  D-27-1. 

ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Groundwork  experience  in  merchandising  with  leading  New 
York  department  store.  Has  been  in  advertising  department 
of  newspaper  and  also  in  the  production  department  of  an 
advertising  agency  writing  general  copy  and  planning  promotion 
material.  Graduate  student  of  advertising  from  large  universi¬ 
ty.  Wishes  immediate  connection  with  progressive  concern  as 
assistant  to  the  Advertising  Manager.  D-27-2. 

CREDIT-OFFICE  MANAGER 

Seventeen  years’  experience  in  the  retail  field  supervising 
credits,  collections,  accounts  receivable  and  audit  departments, 
together  with  the  promotion  of  new  regular  charge  and  in¬ 
stallment  business,  is  at  the  disposal  of  firm  seeking  the 
services  of  a  man  who  by  personality  and  knowledge  is 
trained  to  sit  on  the  board  of  managers  to  advise  adequately 
on  such  matters.  Married,  with  family.  Compensation  in 
keeping  with  the  responsibilities.  D-27-3. 

EXECUTIVE 

Good  educational  background.  Holds  fine  record  for  service 
during  war.  Department  store  experience  with  outstanding 
New  York  concern  where  he  made  steady  progress.  Has 
knowledge  of  and  ability  to  handle  analysis  and  reduction 
of  direct  selling  costs  of  section  managers  and  salesclerks, 
organization  of  selling  and  non-selling  contingent  forces,  re¬ 
ceiving  department,  bureau  of  adjustments,  unit  control  of 
merchandise.  Other  experience  in  personnel,  warehousing,  train¬ 
ing,  etc.  .Available  as  consultant  or  bv  the  vear.  American. 
Age  30.  D-27-4. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

General  Manager  of  men’s  and  women’s  specialty  store  in 
eastern  city  with  successful  record  of  business-building  and 
profit-making  desires  partnership  in  similar  store  doing  $700,000 
to  $1,000,000.  Prepared  to  make  investment  and  bring  wide 
experience  in  merchandising  and  management  and  productive 
energy  to  the  right  business.  Location  near  New  York  pre¬ 
ferred.  D-27-5. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Capable  executive  who  did  outstanding  job  toward  increased 
voliune.and  growth  of  medium  size  eastern  department  store 
thereby  earning  high  commendation  from  its  owners.  Also 
holds  first-rate  record  of  earlier  connections.  Passing  of  old 
firm  and  consequent  reorganization  makes  it  desirable  to  find 
new  opportunity.  D-27-6. 
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